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THE RHODE-ISLAND FAIR. 


(The following report, forwarded by mail, 
did not reach the office till recently. | 

Tue Agricultural Society of this State is 
one of the best managed and most efficient 
in the country, though this is but the fifth 
of its annual exhibitions. Under the present 
organization, it has already accumulated sev- 
eral thousand dollars, for the future use of 
the Society. Providence is the seat of its 
operations, and as this city is the center 
where four Railroads and several steamboat 
routes terminate, it greatly facilitates the 
attendance upon the fairs. 

This year the Horticultural Society united 
with the Agricultural, in the exhibition. 
They occupied the large halls over the Rail- 
road depot, which could not have been bet- 
ter adapted to their purposes had they been 
constructed exclusively for theiruse. The 
fair was held from the 12th to the 15th 
of September, and was well attended through- 
out. 

THE PLOWING MATCH 

Came off at the Plain farm, Olneyville, and 
drew together alarge concourse. The work 
was beautifully done, and Benoni Matthew- 
son, of Johnston, took the first premium. 
We were glad to notice the Michigan, and 
other improved plows, upon the ground. 
Mr. Halliday also made trial of a subsoil 
plow, to illustrate the benefit of deep plow- 
ing in a season of drouth. This and the 
Michigan are every year coming into more 
extensive use. 

j THE CATTLE SHOW 


Was thought to be superior, in numbers and 
quality, to any thing ever witnessed in the 
city. The working oxen, from Cumberland, 
Smithfield, Cranston, and other towns, as 
well as the bulls, cows, heifers, and calves, 
afforded gratifying proof that the farmers of 
this State appreciate the value of, and are 
giving increased attentio to, improved breeds. 

There were several pens of fine South- 
down and Bakewell sheep. There is no good 
reason why Rhode-Island should not be, to 
a considerable extent, a wool-growing State. 
Every one, at all conversant with the soil, 
has observed extensive tracts of land that, in 
their present condition, are fit for nothing 
else but sheep pastures. The reason com- 


monly assigned for not appropriating these 
fields to this use is, the ferocity of the dogs. 
We hope, for the credit of poor Tray, that 


admits of a remedy. Rhode-Island has a 
reputation for enforcing “law and order” 
upon a race more prone to be rabid than the 
canine, and undoubtedly the dogs’ unright- 
eous proclivity to mutton could be arrested, 
by legal suasion or otherwise, if “ the game 
was thought to be worth the candle.” Little 
Rhody should have her own wool for her 
winter garments, and her own mutton for 
her tables. 
THE SHOW OF SWINE 

Was not large, but there were some fine 
specimens of Suffolk, and other breeds, that 
one, on beholding, could not suppress an in- 
voluntary thanksgiving that he was not born 
a Jew, and not likely to be converted to that 


faith. 
THE POULTRY DEPARTMENT 


Sustained the reputation of the State for 
fine fowls. This is one of the most profita- 
ble products of the State, and we were glad 
to see the varieties so well represented. 
Chapman should have been there to hear the 
crowing, and own beat. There were splen- 
did specimens of geese, wild and mongrel 
ducks, California, and Poland, that did credit 
to the exhibitors. 

THE MANUFACTURERS’ SHOW, 
In a State that makes so much cotton and 
woollen cloth as this, was not at all credita- 
ble. It looks very much as if they were al- 
ready independent, and did not care to ad- 
vertise their goods. Some measures should 
be taken, with these gentlemen of cloth, to 
get a better show out of them next year. 

THE HORTICULTURAL SHOW 
Was better than any body had a right to ex- 
pect, after such a season of drouth as we 
have had. The number and variety of ap- 
ples and pears were equal to any former ex- 
hibition that we have visited. They were 
not very much dwarfed, though not quite so 
fair as we have sometimes witnessed on the 
same tables. Peaches, we have rarely seen 
finer any where. Thegrapes were magnifi- 
cent, particularly those grown under glass. 
This mode of culture is making rapid pro- 
gress, we learn, in the gardens about the 
city. 

THE VEGETABLES 

Were thought to excel all former displays in 
this hall. A gentleman who is conversant 
with fairs, says that “nothing superior to 
these could be produced any where.” We 
have certainly seen nothing to surpass them 
in any of our visits this Fall. Larger heads 
of cabbage, longer and smoother beets, finer 
marrow squashes, we do not expect to see 
anywhere. Mr. Allen’s egg-plants were 





his is a slander ; but, if it be true, the case 


magnificent, and the watermelons needed no 





label to say “come and eat me.” Mr. Halli- 
day had the largest collection. Nearly all 
his vegetables are raised on the very light 
lands at Elmwood, and tell a good story for 
the system of subsoiling he has adopted. 
Indeed, after taking a trip through this State, 
and seeing so much poor land, and then look- 
ing at these splendid products, we have pret- 
ty much come.to the grave conclusion of 
Samuel Patch, “that some things can be 
done, as well as others.” No one ought to 
despair of any soil, after visiting this show. 

The annual address before the Societies 
was delivered, at the First Baptist meeting- 
house, by Rev. William Clift, of Stonington. 
His theme was, “ the Agricultural wealth of 
Rhode-Island, and the duties it imposes upon 
her citizens.” As this gentleman happens 
to be the husband of our wife, we forbear 
comments. : 

We are much indebted to the excellent 
President, and Secretary, of the Agricultu- 
ral Society, to William Vial, Esq., Rev. Mr. 
Leavitt, and others, for hospitalities and kind 
attentions during our visit. Our hearty 
thanks:are herewith tendered. 





THE WHEAT TRADE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


chilli 

We recommend a careful perusal of the 
following well written article on this subject, 
which we take from the last Mark Lane 
Express at hand. It seems from this that 
Great Britain and Ireland, have grown the 
past year within a small fraction of the es- 
timated consumption in the United Kingdom 
for the ensuing year, and consequently that 
it will want to import only to keep for a 
stock on hand, which he estimates as desirable 
to hold to the amount of about 5,000,000 
quarters. He calculates that only about 
1,200,000 quarters of this will come from the 
United States and Canada; but it would be. 
easy, we think, to double this amount of ex- 
portation, and perhaps more, without enhane- 
ing present prices here. However, we shall 
leave all this to the consideration of the 
growers of wheat in America; and with this 
information before them, and allelse we have . 
furnished, they must judge for themselves, © 
whether best to sell now or hold on for high 
prices. 

When wheat was worth 20 to 30 per cent 
more than it now is, we advised threshing it 
out and selling as fast as possible; and we 
will only add, that this is our opinion still, 
even at the present reduced rates. Wheat 
at ruling prices is a very profitable crop; and " 
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good grower in the country could become 
rich at the business. 

It is generally supposed that, both in Eng- 
land and in Ireland, there has been an unu- 
sually large breadth of wheat sown the last 
season ; but from some considerations, we 
have reason to believe the excess in Ireland 
is far greater than in England. In the for- 
mer country, there is no regular system of 
cropping, every farmer being at liberty to 
sow his land with whatever grain, &c., he 
thinks most likely to be profitable. Hence, 
the deficient-crop of wheat last year, coupled 
with the breaking out of the war, giving prom- 
ise of remunerating, if not high prices, the 
Irish farmers returned to the cultivation of 
wheat, which many of them had seriously 
determined to abandon altogether. Itis ex- 
tremely probable, that at least one-fifth 
greater breadth of wheat was sown in Ire- 
land last year, than in any one of the ten 
previous years, there being.no covenants of 
lease to check it. 

But with the English farmers generally 
the case is widely different. A large propor- 
tion of these are bound by their leases to a 
certain routine of crops, any deviation from 
which, without the special permission of 
their landlords, would render them liable to 
an ejectment. And, independent of this 
check, the arrangement of the English and 
Scotch farms are so rigidly systematic and 
methodical, that very few of them could 
with impunity be thrown out of course, for 
the sake of obtaining an extra profit upon an 
excess of a givencrop. By sucha proceed- 
ing the farmer would at once disarrange the 
entire routine of both cropping and grazing, 
for which any extra profit would be consid- 
ered a poor remuneration. 

It is equally true, however, that this ad- 
herence to system was in some measure 
broken in upon by the excessively wet sea- 
son of 1852-3, which rendered it impossible 
to sow the usual quantity of land with 
wheat. We have, in a former letter of last 
season, estimated this at one-fifth, to which 
extent therefore the land was involuntarily 
thrown out of course. But this would not 
affect that portion which would come in 
eourse for wheat the next season, and it is 
probable that a part of it at least was sown 
with wheat last summer, which would swell 
the aggregate breadth to that extent. What 
this is, it is impossible to say. Many agri- 
culturists, with whom I have conversed on 
the subject, are,of opinion that the excess is 
very small, while others represent it as one- 
sixth above the average. From all that I 
can gather, I am disposed to think that on 

the light and mized soils there is very little 
more than usual, because they were less 
affected by the wet weather ; but that on the 
heavy lands, where it was impossible tosow 
in the autumn of 1852, a large portion of the 
land was sown last autumn. Taking, there- 
fore, these various circumstances into ac- 
count, I do not think I shall be far beyond 
the mark in estimating the extra breadth 
sown in the United Kingdom last season at 
one-tenth above the average, equal to 1,600,000 
quarters. On the other hand there is an ex- 
cess of produce above the average of from 
one-sixth to one-eighth. Taking the mean 
of one-seventh, our account of the present 
crop and stock stands as follows : 





— 





: Quarters. 
Average produce.......-..----- 16,000,000 
Excess in breadth one-tenth... .. . 1,600,000 

17,600,000 
Excess of produce one-seventh -. 2,514,285 





114,285 


20, 
If to this we add one million and a-half of 
ign. grain, we have an agregate of 


; crop—and wheat also, in some parts of the 
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There will still, however, be the usual stock 
of the country—now minus 5,000,000 quar- 
ters—to be made up. For it would be mon- 
strous to suppose that in a country like this 
there should be no stock on hand, to fall 
back upon in an emergency. We shall, 
therefore, require an importation this year of 
from four to five million quarters, to place us 
in the average condition we have hitherto 
found ourselves in, in regard to the stock of 
wheat. 

We shall next take a look round, and see 
how this supply is to be obtained. As we 
have just stated, any calculations for the 
future, founded upon the experience of the 
past, are not to be depended on. With pre- 
sent appearances, it is not at all likely that 
we shall obtain the usual supply from the 
Black Sea ports, even if the Danube is free 
to navigation, and the Crimea and Odessa 
were in the possession of the Allies—as I 
hope will soon be the case. The consump- 
tion and waste of such large armaments, 
and the disarrangement of commerce and 
agriculture under the iron rule of war, to say 
nothing of the probable prohibition of the 
Czar to his subjects from supplying the 
Allies or conducting commerce with them 
from the interior—all these circumstances 
lead me to think that the quantity of wheat 
we shall obtain from Southern Russia this 
season will be very small. And with respect 
to the Danubian Principalities, they have 
been for twelve months the seat of 
war, and are still occupied with vast arma- 
ments. Under the Russian coercive domina- 
tion, neither agriculture, nor commerce 
could be conducted with any regularity ; and 
it is probable that not only was a large por- 
tion of the land left unsown last autumn, but 
that much of the growing crop has been de- 
stroyed by the military operations, and in 
furnishing the Russian cavalry with green 
food ; for no economic considerations would, 
by any posibility, enter the mind of a Russian 
officer. We shall therefore have much less 
grain than usual from the Danubian and 
other Turkish Black Sea ports, ifwe get any 
at all, which is very doubtful. 

From the Mediterranean ports, with the 
exception of Egypt and Syria, we shall ob- 
tain but little wheat. France and Italy are, 
for the present, closed against exportation by 
prohibitory laws. The former country, like 
the United Kingdom, has exhausted her 
stocks of old native wheat, and is compelled 
to fall at once upon the new crop, which, 
however good, will not be enough both to 
meet the consumption and provide the usual 
reserve stock. It is probable that France 
and England will continue, as last year, to 
trade mutually with each other in wheat, 
according as the markets fluctuate. If the 
price falls here below that in France, the lat- 
ter will be buyers in our market; and vice 
versa. 

With regard to the Baltic and other north- 
ern countries, with the exception of Russia, 
the stocks of old wheat are exhausted. Not 
only had the merchants the stimulus of high 
prices to induce them to ship to the utmost, 
but the insecurity, and uncertainty as to 
what course the war would take, induced 
them to export to the last quarter to England 
and France, as the only countries where it 
would both be safe, and obtain remunerating 
prices. Tue crops in those countries are 
good, and we shall probably get an average 
uantity from thence, if no untoward events 
cause a blockade of the Baltic ports. 

We now come to the United States of 
America ; and if the accounts of the maize 


Union be correct, their prices will probably 
be too high this season to allow of their 
shipping more at any rate than the usual 
uantity this season. It is stated in the 
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is at least one-fourth deficient, - which 
amounts to 125,000,000, bushels, or 15,625,000 
quarters.* And, with regard to wheat, in 
some of the Western States, where the 
largest quantity is raised, the crop is very 
deficient—in many cases amounting to a total 
failure. To what extent this may be the 
case it is impossible to say; but, taking the 
deficiency in both crops into account, it must 
necessarily have its effect upon the price; 
and, unless our prices are higher than theirs, 
it will materially affect the export of wheat 
from the States, and also, propably, draw off 
a considerable portion of the supplies from 
Canada, where the crop is represented to be 
excellent. 

Under these circumstances, I estimate the 
supplies for the next year as follows : 


Quarters. 
The Northern ports.......-...:-- 1,750,000 
Mediterranean do. .......--.---- 500,000 
Black Sea ES ee oe ee 300,000 
Boeneed Eaten et et oo 800,000 
(TN PRAT capped eae 400,000 

3,750,000 


This may probably be made up to four mil- 
lions, from quarters that do not come under 
the sections above given; but I can not, by 
any posibility, see where we can increase 
that quantity, unless “a sudden transition 
from war to peace” should restore our 
northern trade to its accustomed channels. 
However, with this quantity added to the 
abundant crop, we shall be able to reinstate 
the country in nearly the same condition as 
to stock that it has usually held; and we 
need not fear that prices will materially fluc- 
tuate throughout the season. 

There is abundant reason for grateful re- 
flection in the prosperous condition of all 
classes throughout the United Kingdom. 
Although the crop last year was a deficient 
one, the price was sufficiently remunerative 
to indemnify the farmer ; while on the other 
hand, every other kind of agricultural pro- 
duce bore a good price also, where there 
was no failure, as in meat, cheese, &c.; so 
that, generally speaking, it was a profitable 
year for the British farmer. This year, how- 
ever, there is no question as to the success 
of agriculture. It is the opinion of many 
eminent men that we have not had so produc- 
tive a season for fifty years. Certainly, we 
have had credible accounts of a produce 
in wheat, such as we never before heard of. 
This is undoubtedly to be ascribed to the 
highly improved system of farming, coupled 
with the favorable season ; and thus a kind 
Providence has worked with and seconded 
the efforts of human industry and _intelli- 
gence to the production of splendid results. 
Lonpon, Sept. 20, 1854. S.C. 


"* The corn (or maize) crop of last year was 500,000,000 
bushels. 





Waar witt Make a Cow Give Down ner 
Mitx?—Will you, or some of your corres- 
pondents, inform me what will make a cow 
give down her milk at the time of milking ? 
I have one that has given me much trouble 
in that respect. At times she can be milked 
easily, at others it is accomplished with dif- 
ficulty, and again it is an entire failure. She 
is a noble cow with that exception. 

FRANKLIN, Essex Co., N. Y. Tuomas. VREELAND, 
Wer do not know unless gentle treatment 
and feeding her with something she much 
likes while milking will accomplish it. A 
good subject for some of our correspond- 


ents.—Epbs. 





Tue abundance of the mast in this county 
has brought innumerable and countless myr- 
iads of pigeons, which have done more to- 
ward raising the price of powder and shot 








foreign 
21,614,285 quarters to meet the consumption 
of the vent which is estimated at 21,000,000. 


merican papers that the corn erop (maize) 


than the Russian war. [Mountain Forest. 
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MR. KINNATBD’S SALE OF STOCK. 


oo 

‘Tue sale of Mr. James G. Kinnaird’s herd 

of imported Short-horn cattle, took place at 

his farm, near Lexington, Ky., lately, in pres- 

ence of a large assemblage, whom the repu- 

tation of the stock had drawn together from 
various parts of that and adjoining States. 


COWS AND HEIFERS. 


Almira, red and white, calved in 1842, by D. Boone. . .$45 
Alice, white, calved in’44, by Daniel Boone........... 
Olive, red and white, calved in 46, by Gratz 
Pedigree 2d, red roan, calved in ’47, by Sir Thomas...340 
Clarinda, light roan, calved in 748, by Sir Thomas..... 340 
Arabella, light roan, calved in ’48. by Sir Thomas..... 500 
Ohvia 3d, roan, calved in ’39, by Graves’s Comet...... 370 
Lucretia, red and white, calved in’48, by Comet Jr....150 
Almira 2d, red and white, calvedin ’49, by Sir Thomas. 113 
Di Vernon, white, calved in ’49, by Graves’s Comet. .380 
Mary Tompkins, red and white, 10 years old, by im- 
ported Comet 10 
Caroline 2d, white, calved in’49, by Daniel Boone... ..135 
Ceres, red, calved in ’50, by Daniel Boone 200 
Clarissa, white, calvedin ’50, by Daniel Boone 
Leila, white, calved in ’50, by Oregon............-.... 
Grace, white, calved in ’50, by Daniel Boone 
Pearl, roun, calved in 51, by Redick 
Jeanie, red and white, calved in ’51, by Sir Thomas. : . 125 
“~ Bloomer, red and white, calved in ’51, by saceneal” 
_. ede 
Rosetta 2, red aud white, calved in’51,by Matchless... 90 
Miss Fortune, light roan, calved in ’52, by Mercer.... 165 
Alba, white, calved in 52, by Don, with a sucking calf 
by her side 24 
Lively, light roan, calved in ’52, by Mercer............ 115 
Laura Wasson, light roan, calved in ’53, by Mercer. . .200 
Martha, light roan, calved in 53, by Mercer........... 160 
Belle, roan, calved in ’53, by John O’Gaunt, imported. .275 
Gazelle, white, calved in 53, by Mercer............... 85 
Wreath, red roan, calved in ’53, by Mercer............ 16v 
Heroine, white, calved in ’53, b 110 
Red Bud, red and white, calved, in ’53, by Mercer..... 105 
Hinda, white, calved in ’54, by Mercer................ 13 
Modesty, light roan, calved in ’54, A Mercer.......... 85 
Jewel, light roan, calved in °54, by John O’Gaunt...... 510 
Olive Leaf, red and white, calved in ’54, by John par 


BULLS AND BULL CALVES. 
President, red, calved in.’52, by Renick............... 210 
Earl, wnite, calved in ’53, by Mercer 85 
Express, light roan, calved in ’53, by Mercer.......... 40 
Young Nelson, roan, calved in ’54. ........ Bbeinevoavs 130 
Stafford, white, calved in °54, by Young Clinton, im- 
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SHEEP. 

Four Cotswold bucks were sold, ranging from $27 50 to 
$42 560; nine ewes, from $15 to $35. Eight Southdown 
bucks brought from $1% to $50, and_seven ewes, from $9 
to $17. {Kentucky Observer. 





An Extraorpinary Crop or Waeat.—In 
every county throughout the United King- 
dom much has been said in favor of the 
wheat crops; and in confirmation thereof, a 
large field of white wheat, grown this year, 
in the parish of Sessay, near Thirsk, North 
Riding, of the County of York, is one proof 
of the bountiful supply Providence has this 
year been so graciously pleased to bless 
us with. The field of wheat in question 
has been the admiration of every beholder 
thereof. People, rich and poor, from distant 
villages, who have heard of this splendid 
field of wheat, have, through curiosity, gone 
miles to have a look at it. Some of the 
straws, when standing, exceeded six feet in 
length, and the average length of the straws 
in the field would far exceed the average 
height of a man; and many of the ears were 
upward of half a foot in length, and well 
filled, yielding between five and six score 
full-grown corns. This field of wheat be- 
longs to Mr. Smithson. of the Church Farm, 
Sessay. ‘The seed was first introduced into 
the county a couple of years so the 

ent of Lady Frankland Russell, of Thirk- 
leby Park, near Thirsk. [Credit lost. 





Gigantic Ear or Oats.—Yesterday we had 
handed to us a splendid ear of oats, which 
was cut in a field belonging-to Mr. Cronk- 
shaw, of Belthorn, a neighborhood by no 
means celebrated for its fertility. The ear 
consisted of 200 grains. If we suppose 
these grains to be all sown again, and that 
they would increase in the same ratio for 
five years, the yield froma singlegrain would 
amount to 17,860 tons, estimating 500 grains 
to weigh anounce. [Blackburn Standard. 


THE PUMPKIN. 


—_~— 

At a late agricultural festival, in New- 

Bedford, Charles T. Congdon, Esq., deliv- 

ered a pungent Poem, in which he thus hap- 
pily eulogises the. pumpkin : 


O dear New-England! who shall dare dispute 
Thy well-earned title of the Land of Fruit, 
When on thy hills yon glowing globe we see— 
Pumpkin or pompion !—doctors disagree. 

Lo, where the verdant vines luxuriant run, 

He turns his fair round belly to the sun! 

Bathed in those beams he, comatose and calm, 
The bursting Falstaff of the blooming farm, 
Awaits his fate—the inevitable hour— 

The hand that plucks him from his native bower, 
Only exclaiming, ceuld we hear his cries : 
“Take me to Bedford, and I'll take the prize !” 


O yellow orb! no hand divine is nigh, 
To snatch thee up and set thee in the sky, 
A modern star, uncatalogued and new, 
To fright the saints, and bother science too ; 
But bide thy time !—when chill November falls, 
A voice shall issue from the State-house walls ; 


85 | And every parson, from his pulpit high, 


Proclaim aloud Thanksgiving day is nigh. 
Then, when around the dear domestic board 


0 | Affection’s tide has tremulously poured ; 


When the fond mother—years of absence o’er— 
Clasps to her heart her wandering son once more ; 
When love, refusing longer to be pent, 

Smiles in the eyes a timorous assent ; 

When laughing childhood, full of fowl and fun, 
Finds to its wonder that it can not run— 


5|’Tis then, O premium pumpkin? then shall shine 


In splendor new this excellence of thine. 
Pie of my country! still upon my breast 


50 | Midsummer sunbeams in November rest ; 


The magic circle of thy snowy paste 

Delights the eye and titillates the taste ; 

While through thy form the steel is raging bright, 
Our aqueous mouths are puckered with delight, 
And like faint soldiers who from fight would cease, 
We cry for quarter and demand a piece! 





REAPING AND MOWING MACHINES. 


——— 
(Continued from page 35.) 


Reapine machines are either drawn behind 
the horses, somewhat like a boat on a canal, 
or pushed before them, after the manner of 
a wheelbarrow ; and the two plans have given 
rise to considerable controversy as to which 
is the best. Both have their advantages and 
disadvantages ; hence the grounds for differ- 
ences ofopinion, inthe absence of experimen- 
tal evidence of a more lengthened and satis- 
factory character than has yet been obtained. 
True it is, that the former has been in con- 
stant operation in America since 1833; and 
the latter, in this country, fora longer period ; 
but, unfortunately, experience here was never 
called upon to pronounce judgment upon 
them until last year, at Gloucester, when she 
gave her verdict in favor of the “ cart before 
the horses”—a sentence which has this year 
been reversed at Lincoln ; hence the position 
which we are stillin. Under such cireum- 
stances, the golden maxim of “ Science and 
practice ” obviously demands that we scruti- 
nize the merits of both plans, without the 
expression of opinionative views on either ; 
and this isjust what we shall briefly endeavor 
to do, and, in order the better to accomplish 
it, shall, in the first place, take a cursory 
glance at the whole from the commencement, 
as we have done with the cutting and gather- 
ing apparatus. 

The Romans and Gauls, as has already 
been said, yoked the machine before the 
horses. The reaper, in this case, wasa low 
eart with shafts, between which an. ox was 
yoked in a reversed position. The cutting 
apparatus was placed on the top of the “ tail- 
board.” and was lowered or elevated b 
shortening or lengthening the backband whic. 
supported the shafts. There being but one 
ox, and only two wheels, the machine was 





much more easily controlled than the four- 


wheeled reapers of modern times, pushed 
before two horses. 

Pitt, the example from “ Walker’s Philoso- 
phy,” Boyce, and Plucknett, followed « 
Roman plan. The first ScotchLeta np 
(Gladstone, 1806) is of the opposite kind, h 
machine being drawn behind the horses, an 
having two handles, like a plow, for regula- 
ting the cutters ; and Plucknett's second ex- 
ample (1807) appears on the same plan. 
Salmon’s (the same year) was, according to 
some, of this mode also, being hed. for- 
ward. It might, however, have been drawn 
from the fore-corner, as Mr. Scott’s subse- 
quently was ; and this appears to us to be 
the plan for which the machine was really 
constructed, if ever intended for horse-power, 
as it obviously was, although the imperfect 
description given along with every drawing 
we have yet seen, states the contrary, thus : 
‘H, handles by which the machine is wheeled,’ 
being all that is said on the subject. Now, 
upon the drawing there are two handles, 
marked HH, obviously constructed for 
guiding the machine, on the principle of a 
helm steering a boat in a canal—a theory 
current at the time. The description is, 
therefore, at fault on one point; and conse- 
quently, we have some grounds to conclude 
that the word “ wheeled” is a provincialism 
meaning “ guided ” or “ steered,” for it would 
be absurd to suppose that a man could wheel 
such a machine before him, or that a horse 
could be placed between two such handles. 
Moreover, part of the machine, at the fore- 
corner, is removed, to show the cutting ap- 
owed, and the appendage for attaching a 

orse may have also been removed, and the 
description of it omitted, as the descriptive 
references are, as we have seen, apparently 
hurriedly written. But whetherit was drawn 
by the right-hand fore-corner or not, it may, 
with the assistance of the handles for steer- 
ing, have been so, giving to it an entirely 
new feature, which otherwise it would not 
have possessed, involving principles sus- 
ceptible of being easily improved upon ; for, 
by giving a reverse motion to the crank of 
the gathering apparatus, and placing a hook 
or ring for attaching the horses to the oppo- 
site corner, in returning, we have an automa- 
ton machine capable of cutting in both direc- 
tions, or from one side of the field, without 
interval, to the other, like the old Roman. 
The first Scotch example having failed, 
the next, in the north, is Mr. Kerr’s (in 1811), 
pushed before the horses, analogous to Mr. 
Harkes’ at Lincoln. Contemporaneous with 
Kerr, we have Smith of Deanston, on the 
same principle. In1815, Mr. Scott took the 
opposite plan, as already referred to; and in 
the same year, Mr. Gladstone brought out 
his improvements of his first machine, still 
adhering to the same mode of yoking his 
team. In 1820, Mr. Mann followed on the 
same side, introducing a front wheel behind 
the horses. Subsequently, he was advised 
to adopt the Roman plan; but the proposi- 
tion did not meet with his own approbation, 
still less the trial, so that he afterwards re- 
turned to his original design. In 1822, Mr. 
Ogle yoked the horses before the machine ; 
and in 1826, Mr. Bell placed them behind. it. 
It is rather singular to see the schoolmaster 
and clergyman thus opposed to each other, 
as it were, on the mode of draught, and their 
descendants—Dray’s and Crosskill’s ma- 
chines—contending in the field for the prize 
at Lincoln! Whetherfrom the comparative 
success of Bell’s, and the influence of Mr. 
Smith, of Deanston, who .advocated putting 
the machine before the horses, we will not 
say ; but, in the north, opinion was generally 
in favor of this plan at this period; and it 
appears to have extended as far south ‘as 
Lincolnshire, where Gibson’s came out on 
this plan, in 1846. the 





a Indeed, throughout the 
kingdom, it was generally advocated unti} 
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the arrival of the Americans, ‘when the old 

Scotch plan revived, and, judging from Lin- 

coln, bids fair to leave its opponent behind. 

or at least bring it fairly to the bar of experi- 
ence. + -- 

In America we find a similar state of 
things, both plans of yoking the horses having 
been adopted; but there, the tide of in: cn- 
tion appears to have been more in favor of 
the Scoth mode of draught than the Roman. 
It has been so in this country, as our read- 

_ers will perceive, but not to the same extent; 
and this arises from our northern neighbors 
themselves having thrown aside their own 

laa, and adopted that of “ putting the cart 
fore the horses,” as previously attempted 
ree and Plucknett, in this neighbor- 


In each of these two modes of yoking there 
is a considerable diversity of contrivance, 
independently of that which distinguishes 
the one from the other, deserving of a pass- 
ing notice, from the principles they involve, 
many of them suggesting further improve- 
ment. There is, for instance, a wide differ- 
ence between the mode in which Crosskill 
yoked his horses at Lincoln, and that pur- 
sued by our forefathers in the days of the 
Romans, when we were at this season har- 
vesting our corn—either shipping it directly 
from the field to Rome, or else for being put 
into Roman granaries, for early export next 
year. At thattime, the object of the British 
farmer was to secure the earliest and best 
samples for export, reserving the inferior 
quality for his own use. Indeed, he was 
then more dependent upon his flocks and 
herds, with the produce of hunting, than 
bread-corn ; and hence, the worse work in 
the harvest-field, the fatter mutton and bacon 
afterward, so that his rude reaping machine, 
and his mode of yoking and working it, har- 
monized with his interest. A single ox in 
the shafts was all that was necessary; and 
he was soon trained to guide the machine, 
and keep pace with his driver attending to 
the culting apparatus. But, rude as such 
machines and mode of yoking them were, 
they yet furnish information; for a two- 
wheeled machine is much more easily driven 
straight forward in the direction of the corn to 
be cut, than one on three or four wheels, as 
any One may experience who wheels before 
him a two-wheeled truck or barrow, and a 
four-wheeled one ; or the same is illustrated 
in backing a (two-wheeled) cart and a (four- 
wheeled) wagon ; and when we add cutting 
and gathering apparatus,-which act adverse- 
pager irregularly to the advancing motionof 
the machine. as we soon shall see involved 
in some of our modern improvements, the 
tack becomes more difficult, and still more so 
when two horses are yoked abreast, each in 
shafts, as was done when first tried, because 
then their action was also irregular—hence 
the next improvement, of a pole and whip- 
pletrees. But even these were found insuffi- 
cient to overcome the above difficulties; so 
that machines thenran into the standing corn, 
and otherwise were ungovernable, like Har- 
kes’ at Lincoln, until a steering apparatus 
was attached to the point of the pole, ena- 
bling the driver to counteract the adverse 
motion or agency in question. 

(To be continued.) 





To Maxe Corn Starcu.—The ripe grain 
must be mashed and ground to a fine meal, 
and then placed in a glazed.mortar, and rub- 
bed and triturated avith a. small quantity of 
water, until all the corneous particles are 
broken down. _ It is then to be transferred to 
a fine linen filter, washed, and expressed 
with successive portions of water. . The - li- 
quid that passes through, must be allowed to 
stand for sixteen or twenty hours, for the 
sediment or starch to subside. The water 





is then to be drawn off and the residue dried 
in the usual manner. 

This is the simplest and cheapest mode 
yet known for preparing the corn starch for 


puddings and other useful applications. 
fAlbany Cultivator. 


FOOT-ROT IN SHEEP. 


Fiockmasters in Germany seperate the 
diseases incidental to the foot of the sheep 
into two kinds—infectious and non-infec- 
tious; or better, into the virulent and the 
mild foot-rot; for although the common 
foot-rot is there considered by some as non- 
infectious, it is perhaps only comparatively 
so, being attended with little or no danger, 
and often disappearing without the applica- 
tion of a remedy, although through neglect 
it may degenerate into the virulent or in- 
fectious state. The following remarks re- 
late, I think, to the disease alluded to by 
Mr. Watkins, and which he suppeses to have 
been introduced into England of late years ; 
in Germany, they trace its origin in that 
country to the introduction of the Merino 
sheep. It first shows itself in the limping 
gait of the animal, which gradually increases ; 
generally commencing with one of the fore- 
feet, afterward both are affected, aud at last 
this lameness extends to the hinder feet, 
with increasing bodily weakness. 

The diseased foot is hot, and is often swol- 
len round the hoof, which is more open or 
wider apart than on the sound foot, and the 
skin of the coronet is inflamed. An unpleas- 
ant smelling humor exudes, which thickens 
on exposure to the atmosphere, and not 
only inflames and destroys the immediately 
surrounding skin, but often penetrates be- 
tween the horn of the hoof and the footitself, 
the horny part partially separating from the 
flesh ; and in the worst cases an entire sepa- 
ration of the hoof takes place, and, if ne- 
glected, destroying the muscles and sinews, 
and attacking even the bones of the feet; in 
which condition the poor animal moves 
about on its knees, or helplessly lies down, 
the whole system gre lually becomes poi- 
oned, and although generally with unimpared 
appetite, it wastes away until death release- 
es it from suffering. 

The worst form of this disease is not so 
often met with in the coarser Merino flocks, 
as in those where every care is taken in im- 
proving the fineness and quality of wool, by 
which means they are rendered more sus- 
ceptible to the changes of temperature and 
weather. It is of avery infectious nature, 
if proper precaution be not taken, spreading 
through an entire flock in a month or two, 
and is often introduced by merely driving 
sound sheep over land where diseased sheep 
have been a short time preyiously. 

Precaution is the oldest and best remedy ; 
but thorough cleanliness, wholesome food, 
and attention to the flock in wet and inclem- 
ent weather, will not always keep the dis- 
ease away, as long as there are so many 
ehannels for introducing it; should it exist 
in the neighborhood, the shepherd must keep 
a vigilant eye on his flock; a sheep ob- 
served to be lame must be immediately ex- 
amined. If asmall eruption or pimple ap- 
pears on the skin between the hoofs (coro- 
net), and the foot is unnaturally hot, the 
disease has made its appearance, ‘and ‘no 
time must be lost in applying a remedy ; the 
diseased sheep must be kept by itself; and 
all the flock very carefully examined. 

Witha sheep knife remove the scab or 
pimple, clean out the wound to the sound 
flesh, wash it with salt and water, and then 
do it over with strong nitric acid. If the 
disease has advanced under the horn of the 
hoof, all the unsound flesh, together with 
the horn, must be carefully removed, the 
wound washed out with brine, and strong 
nitric acid applied; some. recommend using 











sulphate of copper instead of brine, and but- 
ter of antimony in the place of nitric acid ; but 
with the brine and acid a cure is generally 
effected in eight or nine days. Another 
remedy is, a concentrated solution of chloride 
of calcium dissolved in water; after the feet 
are well washed and cleaned, and all dis- 
eased parts removed, they are carefully 
painted over with the chloride, as far as the 
ankle-joint, using a small painter’s brush for 
the purpose ; and it is best to apply it also to 
those which have only heat in their feet. 
It is a safe and good remedy. 

Anold German shepherd recommends a 
composition consisting of several ingredients ; 
but a method of destroying the virus of the 
disease by electro-chemical action, and the 
preservative effect of water, deserve investi- 
gation. The process is simple, and is said 
by those who have tried it to answer com- 
pletely ; but, having never seen it applied, I 
must not trespass further on your valuable 
space, and am, sir, your most obedient 
servant, Joun P. Rusie. 

SovrnHampton, Sept. 28. {Mark Lane Ex. 





SOLIDIFIED MILK. 


Tue last number of the American Medical 
Monthly contains an account of a visit made 
by acommittee of medical gentlemen, ap- 
pointed by the New-York Academy of Medi- 
cine, to the establishment of Mr. Blatchford, 
at Armenia, some thirty miles east of Pough- 
keepsie, where solidified milk is prepared 
The editor describes the process of solidifi- 
cation as follows : 


To 112]bs. of milk, 28 lbs. of Stuart’s white 
sugar were added, and a trivial proportion of 
bi-carbonate of soda, a teaspoonful, merely 
enough to insure the neutralizing of any 
acidity, which in the summer season is ex- 
hibited even a few minutes after milking, 
although inappreciable to the organs of taste. 
The sweet milk was poured into evaporating 
pans of enameled iron, imbedded in warm 
water heated by steam. A thermometer was 
immersed in each of these water baths, that, 
by frequent inspection, the temperature 
might not rise above the point which years 
of experience have shown advisable. 

To faciliate the evaporation, by means of 
blowers and other ingenious apparatus, a cur- 
rent of air is established between the covers 
of the pans, and the solidifying milk. Con- 
nected with the steam engine is an arrange- 
ment for stirrers, for agitating the milk 
slightly while evaporating, and so gently as 
not to churn it. In about three hours the 
milk and sugar assumed a pasty consistency, 
and delighted the palates of all present. By 
constant manipulating and warming, it was 
reduced to a rich, creamy-looking powder ; 
then exposed to the air to cool, weighed into 
parcels of apound each, and by a press, with 
the force of a ton or two, made to assume 
the compact form of atablet, (the size of a 
small brick,) in which shape, covered with 
tin foil, it is presented to the public. 

Some of the solidified milk which had been 
grated and dissolved in water the evening 
previous, was found covered with a rich 
cream. This, skimmed off, was soon con- 
verted into excellent butter. - Another solu- 
tion was speedily converted into wine whey, 
by a treatment precisely similar to that em- 
ployed in using ordinary milk. -It fully equaled 
the expectations of all, so that solidified 
milk will hereafter rank among the necessa- 

appendages, of the sick room. in fine, 
this article makes paps, custards, puddings 
and cakes, equal to the best milk ; and ob- 
tainéd from well pastured cattle, and not the 
produce of distillery slops; neither can it be 
watered. eit 

For our steam-ships, our packets, for those 
































traveling by land or by sea, for hotel pur- 
poses, or use in private families, for young or 
old, we recommend it cordially, as a substi- 
tute for fresh milk. 

We look with interest for the scientific re- 
port of the committee of the Academy of 
Medicine, in which we hope for an exposi- 
tion of the domestic, culinary, and hygienic 
properties of solidified milk. 





SUMAC—OSIERS. 

I was brought up to the woolen business 
in Western Massachusetts, and have not only 
cut and cured but used tuns of sumac as an 
ingredient for dying. The only reason why 
American sumac is inferior to the imported 
article is that old growths are used. If it is 
cut every year and nothing but the new 
growth saved, it is doubtless equal to that 
which comes from abroad. Foreigners, whe 
make it an article of commerce, cut, cure 
and sell the growth of each year, so that itis 
full of coloring matter. We used to cut 
over Our grove each year, and thus keeping 
it down, the sprouts were abundant and of 
the first quality. Sumac generally grows in 
rocky, worthless land, and, if managed prop- 
erly, will yield more value in sumac than it 
could be made to produce in any other crop 
with the addition of careful and expensive 
culture. The rocky dells and worthless hill- 
sides of Hampden and Berkshire Counties 
in Massachusetts, yield, or if properly kept 
down would yield, all the sumac that the en- 
tire State would use with all her morocco 
and cloth manufacture ; and it could be cut 
and cured by berry-picking school-boys, I 
did it before I was old enough to be of any 
service in working a ship to import it. But 
nine-tenths of the rural population, whose 
children industriously pick blackberries and 
whortleberries to buy straw hats and school- 
books, are not aware that sumac is of any 
earthly use, and would gladly avail them- 
selves of its profit if informed. 

It should be cut just before frost comes 
and cured like corn-stalks, and when dry, 
cut by means of a straw-cutting machine, 
leaves, sticks and all, and put into stacks for 
market, or it might be ground fine in a bark 
mill. If cut close to the ground, several 
sprouts will grow, four feet high, from the 
stump ina season. This is the sumac of 
commerce. 

In respect to the osiers or willow for bas- 
kets, I desire to say, everybody knows that 
willows are as abundant of growth, and are 
regarded as much of a nuisance around wa- 
ter-courses as sumac is in hill pastures. Why 
import that which costs us so much tireless 
labor to destroy? Why not save it with the 
same labor that it now costs to destroy it? 

There is a German in this city living within 
a stone’s throw of my store, who hires the 
farmers in the neighboring counties to cut 
and bundle up their willows forhim and sink 
them in the brook until he wants them. In 
April, May and June he and afl his children 
down to four-year olds, are busily engaged 
in stripping the bark and preparing a stock 
for their year’s work. But does it pay? 
The farmers are doubtless satisfied with the 
compensation he gives, for they bring him 
cartloads, and smile over the gold he gives 
them in exchange for otherwise worthless 
“ willow sticks.” But does it pay the Ger- 
man to make them up into baskets? He 
landed in Philadelphia fiften years ago with 
only five dollars in his pocket ; he has reared 
nine children, done no other business but 
make willow baskets, and is worth to-day 
the house he lives and works in, and has 
twenty thousand dollars in the Savings Bank. 
It seems to pay. I have often thought, as I 

have seen this family stripping their willow 
twigs and carting away (at a cast) loads of 
the tough bark, why it might net be used for 
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the manufacture of paper. I am confident 
it would pay—surely it would be very valu- 


able as an article of manure. 
(New-York Tribune. 





NEW SYSTEM OF PRESERVING MEAT. 
—e—_ 
Ir fresh meat could be had from distant 
countries, where it bears a very low price, 
the people of France would be able to pur-: 


but this has been hitherto impossible, forthe 
eost of transport and of fattening would be 
such as to make the meat dearer than that 
which is raised in France. Attempts have 
been made to preserve meats in the cheap 
countries, and export them to France, but 
they have allfailed. There is now a project 
before the Emperor and the Minister of War 
for the drying of meat in South America, 
where it can be had at about one sou per 
pound, and importing it from thence for the 
use-of the army and navy. We have seen 
some specimens of meat dried in Paris, and 
which at the expiration of five months were 
perfectly fresh and good. In South Ameri- 
ca a very large quantity of meat is dried in 
the sun, but the process carries away a very 
large portion of the nutritious properties, 
and it remains good only for a few weeks. 
The process on which the government has 
now to give a decision is simple and ‘appa- 
rently efficacious. The water of the meat, 
which forms a very large portion of its bulk, 
is removed; and not by heated air, which 
has been frequently tried, and never with 
success, but by mechanical means; the meat 
is then plunged into a sort of varnish made 
from the gelatinous portions of the animal, 
and which not only forms a hard surface, 
but also enters into the pores of the meat 
and augments the nutrition, and then the 
meat is gradually dried. In about fifteen 
days it is fit for packing, and will, according 
to the assertion of the inventors, keep good 
for two or three years. When required for 
use, the meat is put for a few minutes into 
water, and it nearly resumes its original bulk, 
and is cooked in the usual way. If it be 
true that meat thus prepared will keep for 
two or three years, or even for one year, 
the adoption of the process will produce an 
enormous change in the economy of subsis- 
tence. In South America it can be prepared 
at about two sous pér lb. including every 
cost. As it isreduced in bulk about one- 
half, the cost to transport would not exceed 
one sou, and it could be sold in France, with 
a profit of 25 per cent, at four sous per Ib. 
South American meat is not, perhaps, equal 
in quality to that raised in France, but even 
supposing it to be inferior to the extent of 
20 per cent, the working-classes and the 
poor would have an abundant supply of 
animal food. [Galignani. 





THE GIPSY’S HEN. 


————--—- 
A Few evenings ago I sallied forth to enjoy 
a stroll along the green lanes and fields after 
my daily toil. The evening was delightful, 
and so was the music from the birds in the 
trees and hedges. It was equally delightful 
to see the children gamboling along in wild 
glee and gathering the bashful buttercups 
and the st daisies, until, to quote Eliza 
Cook, “‘ wearied with prattle, they loitereda 
home, in twos and threes, laden with their 
flowery spoils, to lie and dream all night of 
worlds made of flowers.” Continuing my 
walk amid a most delightful perfume from 
the flowers of the thorn, the bean-fields and 
the clover, and enjoying the beauty of the 
scene around, with the setting sun’s golden 
light thrown upon the buds just breaking 
‘sinto emerald greenness,” I came upon a 
gypsy’s encampment. A heap of faggots 


chase a muchlarger quantity of animal food;.| . 


consumers, and theréfore they do not elw 





was blazing on the ground, and over it was 











suspended. the kettle. The gypsies were 
some.of them engaged in preparing the cven- 
ing meal, while the children were gathered 
around their father, who. was amusing them 
by playing some well-known airs upon his 
violin. 
“ ing, id 
are renaeee eee we iced Sad gear: 
Gazed on her sun-burt face with silent awe, 
Her moving lipes her caldnen beimusiag Oe 
“The drowsy toed that on her back she bore; 
Imps, in the barn with mousing owlet ; 
i at nightly revel fed.” .. 
RoGERe: 
I entered into conversation with them, and 
examined the camp, when I discovered, in 
one corner of acart,a hen sitting upon a 
seat of eggs, and some of her chickens were 
hatched. On inquiry, I found that, though 
they frequently traveled many miles durmg 
the setting period, they had generally good 
luck with theit;hatches. The fowls were 
healthy, and supplied the gipsies with abun- 
dance of eggs, owing, doubtless, td their 
eatensive pasturage, and the multitude of 
insects found in thé shady lanes. My visit 
to the camp afforddd me.ano:her proof of the 
retentive vitality.in.eggs, and satisfied me 
that some gipsies are courteous—cleanly in 
their tents, and poultry producers as well as 


From rified roost 


have recourse to the neighboring roosts: 


ays 
or 
their revels.—C. P., Boston. 

‘ : [Poultry Chronicie. 


MAKING “pee AD. 


Tue Rhode-Island Society for the promo- 
tion of Industry gave the first premium on 
domestic bread to Mrs. Hiram Hill, of Provi- 
dence. ‘The following is. Mrs. -Hill’s recipe 
for making the bread exhibited by her : 

For two loaves of the ordiuary size, take 
two potatoes, pare them, slige very thin, and 
boil quick until quite soft, then mash to a 
fine pulp, and add, little by little, two quarts 
of boiling water, stirring untilia starch is 
formed ; let it cool, and them add one-third 
of a cupof yeast. This forms a sponge, 
which should remain in a moderately warm 
place for ten or twelve hours, or over night, 
until-it becomes very light and frothy, even 
if alittle sour,it is ofno consequence. When 
the sponge is ready, add flour, and work 
it until you have formed a stiff, firm mass. 
The longer and more firmly this is kneaded, 
the better the bread. 

Let the kneaded mass remain, say from a 
half to three-quarters of an hour, to rise, then 
divide into pans, where it should remain, say 
fifteen minutes, care being taken that it does 
not rise too much and crack; then put the 
loaves into a quick oven and bake, say three 
quarters of ar hour." If the oven is not hot 
enough, the bread willrise and crack; if too 
hot, the surface will harden too rapidly and 
confine the loaf. 








Mince Pirs.—Boil three pounds of lean 
beef till tender, and when cold chop it fine. 
Chop three pounds of clear beef suet, and 
mix the meat, sprinkling in a table spoonful 
of salt. Pare, core and chop fine six pounds 
of good apples ; stone fovr pounds of raisins 
and chop them; wash and dry two pounds 
of currants ; and mix them all with the meat. 
Season with a spoonful of powdered _cinna- 
mon, a powdered nutmeg, a little mace, and 
a few cloves, pounded, and one pound of 
brown sugar; adda quart of Madeira wine 
and half a pound of citron cut into’ small 
bits. This mixture put downin a jar and 
closely covered will keep several weeks. It 
makes a rich pie for Thanksgiving and 
Christmas. ’ [Maine Farmer. 





An Eminent Painter was once asked whal 
he mixed his color with,.in order to produce 
so extraordinary an effect. “I mix them 
with brains, sir!” was his answer. 





ee : 

Tuts Society met on Monday, October 16, 
1854. for a conversational meeting—Mr. Gro- 
shon in the chair, and Mr. Mead, secretary. 
Subject : “The best mode of constructing and 
heating green-houses.” 

Mr. Mead remarked, in substance, that it 
unfortunately happened that the planning and 
erection of green-houses generally fall into 
the hands of architects, who have no practi- 
eal, or even theoretical, knowledge of the 
uses to which these structures are to be ap- 
plied ; and the result is, that very few good 
growing houses are erected. The architect 
seeks to make a showy house, and, for this 
purpose, plants and every thing else are 
~ thrown into the shade, by a redundance of 
mere ornament; but a green-house is beau- 
tiful just in as far as it will grow plants well; 
in fact, its beauty consists almost entirely in 
its utility. A green-house can not be made 
too light and airy; but, with us, the angle of 
the roof should not be such as to collect too 
many of the sun’s calorific rays. A pitch 
that would be proper for the dense, humid 
atmosphere of England, would be improper 
for the clear, transparent atmosphere of the 
United States. Natural laws are applicable 
to the structures of this kind—which Mr. M. 
proceeded to explain, and added some re- 
marks in regard to the materials of green- 
houses. He seemed to think that glass and 
iron, for permanent structures, not only the 
best, but, in the end, the cheapest. He then 
passed to the second branch of the subject— 
the best mode of heating green-houses. He 
thought a hot-water apparatus, on the whole, 
decidedly the best. For promptness, effi- 
ciency, and genial heat, steam must be ad- 
mitted superior to hot water; but steam 
is dangerous in inexperienced hands, and 
should only be used in large structures, and 
where an engineer can be employed. The 
hot-air flue is fast losing its advocates. It 
is uncertain and inconstant in its operation; 
is liable to burst; emits noxious gases, &c.; 
and, in many other respects, is objectionable, 
and is only fit for a temporary house. A 
good hot-water apparatus, on the contrary, is 
efficient ; gives out a uniform, constant, and 
genial heat ; is free from gas and dust ; eco- 
nomical and easily managed, and, in many 
other particulars, most admirably adapted to 
the purpose. Notwithstanding, the whole 
subject of heating is still in its infancy. 
There is a large waste of heat and material, 
which should not be tolerated. 

Allusion was then made to a case, where 
the same boiler was made to heat a conserv- 
atory, green-house, and propagating bed, and 
answered the purpose well; but it was 
deemed best, in such cases, to have separate 
boilers, where the houses were of any mag- 
nitude. 

Mr. Wm. Cranston, and others, concurred 
in the above views. 

Mr. Cranston instanced a ease, in Scot- 
land, where sufficient hot-water pipe had not 
been laid. To supply the deficient heat, 


the smoke-flue was carried under the back 





“| shelves, and accomplished the purpose. This’ 
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was deemed a good plan to economise heat, 
provided the smoke-flue was made perfectly 
tight. 

It was then proposed, as the subject was 
not exhausted, to continue it at the meeting 
to be held on the first Monday in November. 

On the tables were some blooms of sev- 
eral varieties of new and fine dahlias, pre- 
sented by Mr. Mead; and also the Sheldon 
pear, from the original tree, presented by 
Messrs. A. J. McClave & Co., nurserymen 
of Marion, Wayne Co., N. Y., through Mr. 
Pardee. Itis a good-sized green pear, slight- 
ly russeted; and, the committee reported, 
the “flesh juicy, melting, sugary, and highly 
perfumed. Quality—szst.” It was in per- 
fect condition. 





HOVEY’S MAGAZINE FOR OCTOBER. 


Sachin 

Tue reputation of this excellent horticul- 
tural monthly is sustained by the varied con- 
tents for this month. It opens with an arti- 
cle on Our neglected American Trees. The 
writer thinks that it is a great mistake, in 
making a plantation, to consider only the 
character of the Summer foliage of the trees. 
The season of its budding out, the autumnal 
tints of the foliage, and the character of the 
branches and spray in winter, are all matters 
of importance, in making our selection. He 
then indicates six trees of admirable orna- 
mental qualities, that are too much over- 
looked. The first of these is the Tupelo 
tree, (Nyssa multiflora,) commonly known in 
Connecticut as the Peperedge tree. It is a 
very common tree on the upper part of our 
island ; and fine specimens of it may be seen 
along the line of the Harlem Railroad, in the 
vicinity of Williamsbridge. The foliage is 
broadly oval, alternate on the growing shoots, 
but in tufts of four or more, on the end of 
the lateral branchlets, of a brilliant glossy 
green above, reflecting the light like those 
of acamellia. It turns from its deep green 
to a rich scarlet and crimson inthe Autumn, 
at which season the trees are usually cov- 
ered with bright blue fruit, rendering them 
the most conspicuous objects. We passed 
one of these trees in a ride yesterday, in the 
full glow of its dying foliage. Its colors ri- 
valled any of the maples, while its leaves are 
more tenacious of their hold upon the spray, 
and prolong their glory as the maples do not. 
It forms a beautiful feature in the landscape, 
both in Summer and in Autumn. The other 
five are the Netile tree, Sweet Gum, Decidu- 
ous Cypress, Flowering Dogwood, and Judas 
Tree. 

Witson Frace has an interesting article 
on Clouds, marked by his characteristic ex- 
cellencies. It is exceedingly artistic, philo- 
sophical, and beautiful. Mr. Flagg is one of 
our best writers upon topics usually treated 
in horticultural journals; and his articles 
alone are worth the subscription.price of this 
magazine. 

The third article-is a description of thirty- 
three new foreign pears, by the Editor. The 
Adams, Tea, Muskingum, Harvard, Wilkin- 
son, and Abbott, are each figured and briefly 
described. 

In the Pomological Gossip, the Editor goes 
















thusiasm. Not at all disturbed by the ad- 
verse opinions of his horticultural brethren, 
he pronounces this grape the most attractive 
feature of the late exhibition of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society. All who 
were present at that show, would hardly co- 
incide in that opinion. We saw the grape 
there, and at our own State Fair in this city, 
and, at the last place, had the opportunity to 
taste it. It is unquestionably a great im- 
provement upon the wild grape, ripens early, 
and has large handsome bunches. Wehave 
no doubt it is an acquisition for people who 
can not raise the Dianas and Isabellas: On 
these grounds, we think its merits should 
rest, rather than on a comparison with the 
Isabella. We think almost every one, who 
has eaten Underhill’s Isabellas, and Bull’s 
Concords, would say that the Concords were 
inferior. But see our article at length on 
this subject, in another column. 

The next article is a notice of a large Isa- 
bella vine, in the garden of G. B. Cutter, 
Weston, Mass., by W. W. Wheildon; and 
seems to have been written for the purpose 
of puffing the Concord, at the expense of the 
Isabella. It seems they were compared at 
the late exhibition in Boston. Mr. Cutter's 
grapes were splendid samples of the Isabella, 
and yet the Concords were superior! We 
think the statement made in this article, that 
the Concord grape “ is universally admitted 
to be equal to the best Isabellas ever raised,” 
is somewhat too strongly expressed. We 
certainly heard other opinions expressed at 
the Pomological Convention, by gentlemen 
not ruled by cliques, and not to be suspected 
of any sinister motives in uttering this judg- 
ment. 

There is a favorable notice of J. F. Au- 
LEN’s new hybrid grape—a seedling of the 
Isabella impregnated with the foreign grape. 
It is a white grape, similar in appearance to 
the Sweetwater, and nearly or quite as good 
as that old sort. It is thought that it will 
prove hardy, and be an acquisition. 

In the directions for horticultural opera- 
tions for this month, the opinion is expressed 
that Fall is the best time to set out fruit 
trees. The ground should be trenched orsub- 
soiled as soon possible, while in a dry and fri- 
able condition. As soon as the leaves will 
shake from the trees, transplanting may be 
commenced. oe 





TreatMENT OF Scar.et Fever.—Dr. Here- 
pard, of Washington, in a communication 
which appears in the Alexandria Gazette, ex- 
presses the opinion that too much physic has 
been an error in the management of scar- 
latina. He says that, during thirty years’ 
practice, he has found that the less active 
medicine he used, the greater was his suc- 
cess in the treatment of this disease. He 
recommends opening the bowels regularly 
every day, with some mild aperient medicine, 
such as castor oil, senna, &c., and keeping 
the patient at rest and comfortably warm. 
Sponge the surface with tepid water two or 
three times a day; while it is hotter than 
natural, admit fresh air. Live on bland diet, 
such as a ¢upfull of arrowroot, two or three 
times a day, and toast-water for common 
drihk ; borax may be used from the com- 
mencement, if the throat is affected. 
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CROSS’ PATENT 

Asove we present cuts to illustrate a sim- 
ple and convenient arrangement for trailing 
grape vines upon a movable frame, in sucha 
manner as to admit of changing the position 
of the vines at pleasure. Fig. 2, gives an 
end-view of the frame, and shows at once 
the method of bending the vine upon the 
ground, and how it may be elevated to a per- 
pendicular or to any desired angle. Fig. 1, 
shows two such frames placed upon each 
side of an upright supporting shaft. In the 
frame A, we see the fruit exposed to the sun. 
Through an error in making the cut, we see 
the fruit on the upper side of A, instead of 
the under side, as it should be. The fruit 
should be represented upon the upper or 
right hand side of B. 

Mr. Cross claims several advantages for 
this kind of frame, among which are the 
following : The fruit can, by this means, be 
grown near the soil, and then be raised up to 
the sun. He recommends that the vines be 
left in the position indicated by C, Fig. 2, 
until the grapes get their growth, “‘ because 
the ground is shaded ; the rose bug is not as 
injurious ; the fruit is not as liable to mil- 
dew ; it is not so exposed to blasting winds ; 
it sets in greater abundance ; and the grapes 
being protected and warmed by nearness to 
the ground, grow larger and faster and ma 
ture earlier.” 

We think that at least part of the advan- 
tages are secured ; one or two of them are 
doubtful, and we invite discussion upon 
them. During the recent State Show, we 
examined a model, exhibited by Mr. Cross, 








GRAPE FRAME. 


> 


and were so well pleased with it that we 
procured the above engraving for ourreaders. 
This method of grape raising was patented 
by Mr. S. Oscar Cross, of Sandy Hill, 
Washington County, N. Y., on the 27th of 
June, of the present year, and we refer to 
him all those who may wish to make further 
inquiries. 








FORCING BULBS, AS HYACINTHS, ETC. 
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BY A LONDON AMATEUR FLORIST. 
a ee 

For many years it has been a favorite 
object with me to have a fine bloom of forced 
bulbs, such as hyacinths, &c., both in glasses 
and pots, and now, the season for commenc- 
ing operations having arrived, induces me to 
note down a few particulars which I have 
practised ; and, as to the result, have never 
failed to have a most brilliant display of these 
lovely flowers, affording me their varied 
beauties and fragrance, as additional charms 
to domestic comforts, at a season of the year 
which often precludes similar out-door enjoy- 
ments. 

HYACINTHS IN GLASSES. 

In selecting bulbs, take the plump and 
firm ones, the more globular the better, being 
the most perfect. 

The bulbs should be placed in dark colored 
glasses, filling them no higher with water 
than about an inch from the bulb, wrap the 
glass and bulb closely round with a piece of 
old flannel ; they must then be put in a mod- 
erately warm closet, or other dark place, 
for two or three weeks, by which time they 


will have emitted . roots, and should be re- 
moved to an airy, light, and. cool: situation, 
till about Christmas, when they .may.-be 
brought into the warmi sitting-room, and 
placed near the windows. The attention to 
placing them in the dark, arises from the 
fact that, where light has free access, leaves 
will immediately be produced, as it is con- 
genial to their nature ; but it is the opposite 
with roots, and where full light exists, they 
will not push forward. Kept in the dark, 
roots push freely, and having obtained them 
first, leaves and flowers will certainly follow. 
When they are removed to a light situation, 
the glasses may be filled upto the tips of the 
roots, and in a week afterwards up to the 
bulb. Rain or river water is to be preferred, 
and should be changed every two or three 
weeks, the fresh water being applied about 
the same temperature as that removed. 
Should the water in either of the glasses be- 
come foul sooner than the others, the roots 
and the under part of the bulb will generally 
be found covered with decayed substance, 
which should be removed, and the whole 
plant washed. Should off-sets appear around 
the bulb they should be removed early. As 
soon as the Hyacinths are overblown, the 
blossoms should be stripped off, without de- 
stroying the leaves or stem, and the plant 
laid in the earth until June, when they may 
be taken out and laid upon shelves or boxes, 
in an airy situation, until October, when, 
though not fit for blooming a second season 
in water, they will produce fine blossoms in 
the open ground, and by thus saving annual 
ly the bulbs which have been forced, and their 
numerous off-sets, a beautiful Hyacinith bed, 
of every shade and color, may be obtained, 
which is one of the most pleasing objects in 
the months of April and May. I repeat that 
the errors too often observable in growing 
Hyacinths in water are : placing them in the 
full light when first planted, which is very 
unfavorable to the growth of the roots; 
keeping: them away from the light when 
throwing up the leaves and blossoms, which 
prevents their coming to their natural colors ; 
placing them (before the leaves and stems 
are sufficiently advanced) upon a chimney- 
piece or other very warm place, which 
spends two much of the bulb in fibrous roots, 
and forces up the blossoms before they arrive 
at their proper size, form or color. 

Hyacinths, Narcissuses, Jonquils, ‘Tulips, 
Persian Irises, and other bulbs for early 
blooming in puts, (without any hot-beds or 
green-houses,) should be planted early in 
September, for which purpose deep-shaped 
flower pots should be procured, called bulb 
pots, placing crocks or coarse gravel at bot- 
tom for drainage, and be filled to within two 
inches of the top with rich loam, containing 
a portion of fine road sand and decayed ma- 
nure ; and then place the bulb on the same, 
without pressure in so doing, and fill to the 
top with the same compost, after which a 
little pressure should be used, which will set- 
tle the bulb and mould firmly together, with 
the top of the bulb just above the surface of 
the soil. , i 

When the desired number of roots have. 
been thus potted, they should be removed to. 
any spare corner of the garden, and burned 
to the top of the pots in the earth, when they 
must be covered with leaves, rotten tanner’s 
bark, or any other light dry substance to the 
depth of nine or ten inches, where they re- 
main without any attention until the plants 
will be found to have vegetated an inch or 
two; they should then be removed, and 
placed in. any warm and light situation, where 
they will make rapid progress, and produce 

ossoms far superior to those obtained by 
other modes of treatment. 
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New-York, Wednesday, Oct. 25. 
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WHAT IS THOROUGH BRED? 


iodine 
CastinzE, Darke Co., Ohio, Sept. 26, 1854. 
As I amanew hand inbreeding stock, Iam 
interrogated often what constitutes thorough 
bred stock. 1 know that thorough bred 
means through and through. As to the num- 
ber of crossings that constitute it, I am not 
positive—some say seven crosses make it. 
Now, as you are residing in a county where 
the breeders should be well posted, I wish 
you would give me information on the sub- 
ject, being an old hand at breeding stock. 
H. T. Wouzarp. 


We should define animals as thorough 
bred which breed true—that is, invariably 
produce offspring possessing the same dis- 
tinguishing characteristics as themselves. 
This is the case with the race horse, which 
is claimed to be of pure desert Arabian blood, 
on sire and dam’s side, imported into Eng- 
land, and bred there, the history of which 
may be found in the English Stud Book. 

Southdown, Long Wool, and Merino sheep 
are what we should call thorough bred; fo: 
they invariably produce young with the same 
distinguishing characteristics as the parents, 
and have done so for ages. 

There are certain breeds of cattle which 
appear to be thorough bred, like the Devon, 
the black Galloway, the wild cattle of Chil- 
lingworth Park, and other races, in Europe, 
Asia, &c. 

We presume our correspondent more par- 
ticularly refers to Short Horn or Durham 
cattle, which are not what we should call 
thorough bred, a few tribes, perhaps, ex. 
cepted. These we do not like to name now, 
because many breeders would feel as if the 
exceptions were invidious; and such is the 
want of proper knowledge, both in England 
and America upon this subject, we doub 
whether our doing so would result in any- 
thing better than stirring up a hornet’s nest 
about our ears. 

When the first meetings were called 
among the breeders of Short Horns in Eng- 
land, ‘for the purpose of getting up a Herd 
Book, it was proposed and agreed to by the 
most distinguished breeders, that such cattle 
only should go into this Herd Book,as were 
known to have long possessed Short Horn 
characteristics in an eminent degree ; and 
that their progeny alone .should be consid- 
ered thorough bred. But this was after- 
wards overruled by other parties who pos- 
sessed inferior blood; and the result was, 
that all sorte of grade Short Horns have 
continued to be inserted in every volume of 
the Herd Book ; so that it is of little value 
as a guide, except to those who know what 
these choice tribes were, and how they have 
since been bred. An animal may have a 
pedigree a page long in the Herd Book, and 
still, owing to some of the strains in it 
being bad blood, it may not be near so good 
as one with scarce any Herd Book pedigree 
at all. This long experienced breeders 
know to their cost, to be a serious fact.” 

Seven crosses are not thorough bred, nor 








of animals. This may sound like over re- 
finement to some; but let us respectfully 
ask, if they should cross a Devon bull ona 
black, hornless cow, and this progeny again 
with a pure Devon, and so on, how many 
generations think } ou would it take to wipe 
out the stain of the black blood? Let him 
answer this who can. 





SELECTING, PACKING, AND SHIPPING APPLES 
TO EUROPE. 


PP 

A friend in Plymouth, Mass., addresses a 
series of questions to us on this subject, 
which we answer to the best of our ability 
below. We shall be obliged by further in- 
formation on this subject from any of our 
more experienced readers. 

KINDS OF APPLES PREFERRED IN ENGLAND. 

The Newtown Pippin is preferred above 
all others, because it is the highest flavored, 
most juicy, and has been found by long expe- 
rience to keep best. It is the only apple we 
know whose flavor improves by crossing the 
Atlantic. An American friend informs us, 
that in passing through Marseilles, in the 
south of France, as late as the month of 
March, one year, he noticed some Newtown 
Pippins for sale, which had found their way 
there from New-York via Liverpool. He 
had the curiosity to purchase some, for 
which he paid fifteen cents each. They were 
perfectly sound, and more delicious than any 
he had ever tasted this side of the water. 
He is quite an amateur in fruit. 

Apples with a deep blush, or entirely red, 
or red-streaked, find most favor with the 
English eye ; and would unquestionably be 
preferred to the Newtown Pippin, if as high- 
ly flavored after crossing the Atlantic, and 
they kept as well. The Baldwin, Esopus 
Spitzenburg, Tompkins County King, Lady 
Apple, Detroit, and Canada Red, are highly 
esteemed ; and, if carefully picked and ship- 
ped, keep well. The Rhode-Island Green- 
ing, Roxbury Russet, and Swaar, though 
great favorites at home, have not usually 
paid well for shipping. We recollect taking 
a few of these three kinds to sea with us 
twice, for our own personal eating on board 
ship. In a fortnight they had lost all their 
agreeable taste, and a few days after rotted 
so badly we had to throw them overboard. 
We deem it fair to say, however, that others 
inform us they have been more fortunate 
with these three varieties ; still we consider 
them rather uncertain for shipping. 

PICKING. 

This should be done in cool, dry weather, 
and very carefully by hand, placing those 
of nearly an equal size in barrels, as 
fast as picked ; then carefully head and trans- 
port to ship, either on a sled or spring-cart, 
so as to avoid the possibility of their being 
bruised. The barrels must not be rolled on 
any account. 

Mr. Pill transports them in baskets ona 
sled, from the orchard to the second floor of 
a cool, well ventilated house, built on pur- 
pose for the business. Here they are care- 
fully placed in heaps, where they sweat a 
few days, and are then wiped and packed. 
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pass for tolerably well bred in certain kinds 


is unnecessary, and that after being packed 
they will sweat over again, just as much as 
if taken fresh from the trees and packed ; 
and that the latter bear transportation across 
the Atlantic, and keep just as well in Europe 
as the former. Ifso, it has the advantage 
of saving a good deal of labor. Pack those 
only of good size, and smooth fair skin. 
BEST TIME FOR SHIPPING, EXPENSES, ETC. 

From the Ist to the 15th of November, in 
40° of North latitude, is the best time; South 
or North of this, later or earlier, according 
to the latitude. On deck is of course the 
best place to stow them. Under deck they 
do not keep well. The more the barrels are 
exposed to the atmosphere, and the dashing 
of the salt water over them on the voyage, 
the better ; but to bear this, the barrels must 
be nearly as tight and good as those in which 
flour is packed. Bore three or*four quarter- 
inch holes in each barrel-head, for air and 
escape of moisture. 

Steamers are better than sail ships for 
transportation, on account of their being 
quicker and more certain in their voyages. 
On board the former, be careful to stow them 
in such a manner as not to be heated by the 
smoke-pipes or steam. 

Sail vessels usually charge from 30 to 50 
cents per barrel for freight, steamers four 
times as much. Shippers of choice apples 
prefer paying the difference in freight and 
send by steamer. Commission on sales and 
other charges in England, are about $1 per 
barrel. They sell from $3 to $15; the av- 
erage price of choice, arrived in the best 
condition, is from $8 to $12 the barrel; so 
it-will be seen that it is important to ship 
the choicest fruit only, and in such a manner 
as to insure its arriving in fine order. 

HOUSES TO WHOM TO SHIP. 

Several European Express companies can 
be recommended. But any good, honest com- 
mission house would undoubtedly do the 
shipper full justice. If the captain of the 
ship be a competent man, and is willing to 
attend to it, he would be the best person to 
take the consignment, as he would then sell 
directly to the hucksters, and save to the 
shippers most of the intermediate charges of 
the commission merchant. The captains of 
steamers and packet ships, however, have no 
time while in port to attend to such matters. 
They usually have something of more con- 
sequence to look after then, than selling ap 
ples. The fruit-trade requires considerable 
experience and judgment in -mancging; 
any one who takes it up at hap-hazard, as a 
mere speculation, would be likely to lose 
money by it. 

As fruit is a perishable article, it is usual 
to demand freight in advance, at least by 
sail packets. 





A Souru Down Statuette.—Messrs. Mor- 
ris and Becar, have sent us a plaster cast of 
the statue of their famous Southdown buck 
Young York, which they imported last year 
from Mr. Webb. Having often seen the 
original, we can assure our readers that heis 
one of the best Southdowns that ever stood 
on four legs. His owners have a fine lot of 
lambs from him out of Webb ewes, also im- 








many times seven; though the first may 





Others contend that this previous sweating 


ported by them. 
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THE CONCORD. GRAPE. 
——— 


Ir will be recollected, by those familiar 
with our pages, that, at page 37 of our last 
volume, we made some remarks in relation 
to this newly introduced fruit, question- 
ing somewhat its vaunted equality to the Is- 
abella and Catawba in flavor; and suggesting 
that the trial of another season should be 
given, before the public receive it with per- 
fect confidence, in all the good qualities 
claimed by its propagators. The season has 
now passed ; and we had the gratification of 
testing the fruit for ourselves, at the Show 
of the State Agricultural Society, recently 
held in this city. Mr. Hovey, of Boston, the 
selling agent for the Concord grape, had 
several fine grown bunches on exhibition, 
among the fruits in the Pomological depart- 
ment, which we examined, and we are free 
to give our opinion of its merits as we found 
them. 

In appearance, it has a_ well-developed, 
large-shouldered bunch, well filled with full, 
roundish, oval berries, with a fine bloom, 
like the Isabella, and of about equal size 
to that fruit. This we call great praise, 
thus far. Its flavor is good, sweet, witha 
slightly vicious, Catawba flavor, and a dash 
of the foxy taste of its parent. (It origina- 
ted from the seed of a good New-England 
Fox grape, crossed, probably, by the pollen of 
a Catawba, near which it grew.) The pulp 
is soft, and not objectionable. Onthe whole, 
an excellent grape. Its great merit, how- 
ever, and that which will give it precedence 
over other native grapes for out-of-door cul- 
ture in the northern States, is its early ripen- 
ing, which is said to be two or three weeks 
before the Isabella, and quite four weeks be- 
fore the Catawba ; for neither of these will 
ripen uniformily, and with certainty, above 
latitude 42° North. Grape growers above 
that degree, have hitherto had no really 
good variety on which they could rely, for 
neither the Clinton nor Diana can be called 
truly fine grapes. Here, then, is one pre- 
sented to them, which, if we are right in our 
premises, is to supply. the desideratum. 

A word as to the flavor of the Concord, in 
comparison with the Isabella and Catawba: 
It has been claimed to be equal to either of 
these delicious fruits. But we think that is 
claiming a little too much. These fruits, 
although of quite different and distinct flavor, 
are peerless in their kind, as native grapes. 
The Concord lacks the luscious sweetness 
of the one, and the delicious champagne aro- 
ma of the other, which nothing short of the 
long, continuous sunny Summer of their own 
climate will give them. Yet it is rich and 
sweet ; and those who can not mature either 
of the others, may be well content that so 
good a fruit as this is at last offered to their 
cultivation. It may, indeed, be quite possi- 
ble that, when the Concord shall have ob- 
tained greater age, or be grown on more ma- 
ture vines, or farther south, its flavor may 
improve to an equality with either of the 
others. It isa strong, rapid grower, with 
hardy wood, and we see no difficulty in cul- 
tivating it in the garden of every farmer 
north and east of Pennsylvania.. We wish 





but we still opine that the asking-price, of 





the Concord grape every possible success ; 
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five dollars for a single plant, is above the 
mark ; and that, in the long run, its owners 
will be quite as well compensated, in its in- 
creased sale, at a dollar or two for a plant. 
Many would pay this price cheerfully, while 
they will never purchase it at so exorbitant 
asum asthe other. Ata dollar, five men 
would send for a plant each, while at five 
dollars they will not touch it at all; or they 
will club the five dollars and send for a sin- 
gle vine, preferring to wait a year or two 
till they can multiply it for themselves, by 
layers or cuttings. 





Fine Apptes.—We have received of Mr. 
J. C. Hastings of Clinton, this State, a basket 
of apples of the following choice varieties: 
Sweet Belle et Bonne, tart Belle et Bonne, 
Jonathan, Pound Sweet, English Fall Pear- 
maine, a small sweet apple without a name, 
St. Lawrence, Fameuse, Tallman Sweet, and 
Swaar. 

These apples are among the best grown and 
fairest specimens of the kind we have yet 
seen, and of very fine flavor. The Belle et 
Bonnes, both tart and sweet, are rare apples 
in this market, and superior kinds. The 
English Fall Pearmaine is truly magnificent. 

Mr. Hastings, we understand, has a large 
and choice nursery, and we suppose he can 
supply trees of the above, and most other 
kinds of fruit grown in the northern States. 





MY- MADEIRA VINE. 





BY ANNA HOPE. 





Ir is our IndianSummer. Frost has come, 
and commenced his work of spoliation ; but 
he has been driven back, for a time, to the 
cold regions of the North, where he delights 
evermore to dwell, and where he is so forti- 
fied in his fastnesses that Summer scarce 
dares venture to show her smiling face, or 
to dispense the rich treasures which it is her 
pleasure to scatter over the earth. Her ex- 
cursions into that forbidding territory are 
often short, but they fill the earth with glad- 
ness. The Frost King must cherish some 
spirit of revenge, and wish to retaliate upon 
the fair domains of ;Summer,.or else ‘he is 
fond of traveling,’ and: would: fain’ explore 
other regions than those peculiarly his own. 
Wherever he goes he carries the same cold 
heart, and breathes the same destroying 
breath over the fair. work which it has been 
the delight of Summer to bring forward and 
perfect. The flowers have disappeared, ex- 
cept afew. hardy plants which, for a short 
time longer, will cheer us with their charms, 
and then they, too, must pass away. 

As I sit at my open window, enjoying the 
balmy air, and thinking how soon it will give 


place to chilly frosts, a most delightful odor | 


greets my senses, and I, for a moment, won- 
der what it is that can be so fragrant and 
June-like. I drop my work, and draw closer 
to the casement. It is the Madeira vine, 


which I planted in the Spring, and which has | peas 
climbed up over the bay-window, andis now | 


covered with its delicate white blossoms. 
How well it repays me for the care it has 
received! Its incense-offering is most ac- 
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ceptable. When-I planted .it in the earth it 
‘was a mere tuber, destitute of beauty ; but 
the rains of Spring watered it, and the sun 
warmed it, till it sent forth its ‘shoots, and 
gracefully twined itself around the cedar- 
support at whose foot it had been deposited. 
It has wound its way up, up, till its odorous 
flowers hang luxuriantly from the top of the 
cedar, and cast forth their delicate perfume 
on the Autumn air. 


During the Summer the living green of the 
succulent leaf has gratified my eyes, and has 
adaed a new beauty to my vine-embowered 
cottage. Soon Frost will invade the warm 
neighborhood in which it has thrived; the 
flowers will drop, and the leaves wither and 
decay ; but my Madeira vine has. hidden a 
treasure for me in the earth. If I look for 
it, I shall find a cluster of tubers—no more 
beautiful than their parent, but each whis- 
pers to me a promise of future growth and 
development, if I will preserve them from the 
enemy whose power they have not strength 
to resist... I listen to the tiny voice, for their 
mother told me the same story last Fall, and 
she has faithfully kept her word. I can not 
doubt her children. I shall carefully remove 
them to my cellar, where no frost can touch 
them, and in the Spring I shall commit them 
to the earth, and they will reward me for 
my care, by their cooling shade and most 
delicious perfume. 

I wish all my young friends knew ‘the 
beauty which a few climbing plants would 
throw around their homes. 1 should like to 
give them some tubers of my Madeira vine ; 
but as I can not, Ican only recommend them 
to get, next Spring, a few from some gar- 
dener, and train them over their windows, or 
around the pillars of their porch. It would 
make their houses so attractive and cheer- 
ful, that they would love home more than 
ever; and, when they grow old and gray- 
haired, memory will fondly return to the 
days of youth, and linger around the old 
homestead, made more lovely by their own 
hands. . 





FLAX IN INDIA. 

- Ir seems that a good deal of flax has been 
grown, for years past, in the Punjaub, for 
the oil alone. Now that the war adds great- 
ly to the expense of importation from Rus- 
sia, it is proposed to grow it extensively, for 
the lint, in India. We hope our own farm- 
ers will keep an eye to this business; for, 
should Europe continue at war another year 
or 80, a profitable market will be found there, 
not only for flax, but hemp.- The western 
country is capable of growing almost unlim- 
ited quantities of both of these staple arti- 
cles. 





A Goop Crop ror a Smau, Faram.—The 
‘Montreald Herald gives the following as the 
‘crop of sixty-three acres, at Bowmansville, 
Canada East : 


Bushels. 

Wheat........ 1,300 | Potatoes. .......2..... 1,600 
ny 200 | Carrote.< 22... 3,000 
Barley...:.......-.... 300 Pix ctseeg at alas 
OIA 2 iit eRe LRG EI us. Ria 8,550 


'~ Beside other small matters. Spring wheat 








yielded forty bushels per acre. 

















“A little humor now and then, 
Is relished by the best of men.” 


ow Ra 











WORDS OVER A GRAVE. 
Did she suffer long? Oh, yes! and ’tis best 
To wipe our tears when such weary ones rest ; 
Fond hearts watched o’er her for many a day, 
Lest life’s torn petals should fall to their clay ; 
But they fell to their clay. 


Did she sorrow to live? When her husband was 
There lay ’neath her eyelid an unshed tear ; [near, 
But it trickled not till her boy drew nigh 
And asked his pale mother never to die ! 

Never to die. 


Did mind fut from her, with death afar ? 

And left it the gate of the grave ajar? 

While tenantless life, outlined as before, 

Was the shadow of mind thro’ that open door ? 
Through that open door? 


No! praise to Jehovah! for mercy thus shown, 

The light and its shadow at once were withdrawn, 

Yet she trimmed her Faith ere she went away ; 

God grant there was oil in the lamp that day— 
In the lamp that day. 


The funeral train, like a gulf-stream, wound 
Thro’ the ocean of life that was heaving around ; 
In silence it moved as the wreck they bore, 
Where the grave-stones pebble the church-yard 
The church-yard shore. [shores 


We lingered long by that cold grave side, 

While back to the world swept the funeral tide, 

Far from the death-beach it ebbed away, 

Nor missed from its bosom a drop of spray— 
A drop of spray. 


And must dust absorb it? Ah, no! if she shone 
Among Christ’s jewels—a precious stone— 
When judgment shall open the grave’s rough shell, 
She may be a pearl—but we can not tell— 

We can not tell. 





HUSKING CORN. 


— 

Tuere are different methods of harvesting 
and ¢uring corn in different parts of the 
country. In the large corn-growing districts 
at the West, and South, where the stalks 
often attain the height of twelve or fourteen 
feet, and look at a distance like fields of su- 
gar cane, the corn is allowed to stand in the 
field till December or January. The husks 
have then been opened by the winter frost 
and the golden ears hanging upon the stalks 
are a beautiful sight. The farmer then pass- 
es through the field with his horses and a 
large wagon and picks the ears, leaving the 
husks and stalks standing as they grew. 
The writer has seen immense fields of corn 
in Iilinois, so tall that men standing on the 
ground could not reach the ears, and would 
be obliged to stand upon the wagon to gather 
them. 

Inthe New-England States corn does not 
grow as large, and is harvested in a different 
way. In manyinstances the stalks are cut 
off above the ear, and carefully cured. This 
process exposes the ripening ear to the sun, 
and'bastens its maturity. ‘In the month of 
October, when the ears are fully ripe, the 
corn is cut up witha sickle, and gathered 
into alarge heap previous to husking. 

The season of corn husking in New-Eng- 
land, has formerly been, like the time of 
sheep-shearing in Nantucket, a merry mak- 
ing. Whothat was familiar with farming 
scenes a quarter of a century ago, does not 
remember the merry moonlight evenings of 
October, when around a huge pile of corn, 
the labor ofhusking became a pastime to. the 
assembled group of neighbors? Then the 
old and young mingled their joyous mirth 
and beguiled the rapid hours with song and 

We may safely affirm that no sump- 
tuous feast was ever relished better than the 
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simple pumpkin-pie and sweet-cider did then, | 


and, perhaps, no moon-light evenings have 
been brighter or happier than when the bash- 
fal youth escorted home his favorite partner 
in the rustic dance, and since then may be— 
the partner of his life. 

Of late years corn husking is less a season 
of merry-making. It is usually performed 
by the family, and not unfrequently employs 
all its available members, and is made a 
cheerful labor. 

Let us listen to a dialogue, of a family 
thus employed—the widow Wilkins and her 
three children, Tom, Dick, and Lucy. The 
good woman is giving a lesson to Dick how 
to strip off the husks—and little Lucy is 
trying to do as Dick does. 

Mother.—“See there, Dick—do you see 
that ?” 

Dick.—* Yes, ma’am.” 

Mother.—* Well—you take off the husks, 
and hold the stalk, just so.” 

Dick.—* Yes, ma’am.” 

Mother.—“ And then you break off the 
stalk close to the ear, just so.” 

Dick.—“ Yes, ma’am.” 

Lucy.—* There, mother! didn’t I do that 
better’n Dick ?” 

Mother.—“ Yes, my darling. Now, Dick, 
do you know how to do it ?” 

Dick.—“ Yes, ma’am.” 

Being satisfied that the husking was in a 
fair way, the widow Wilkins departed, and 
left her children to themselves. After she 
was gone, Dick spoke as follows: 

** Can you tell me, Tom, what all this corn 
is for ?” 

“lo be sure I can,” said Tom ; “some of 
it is to feed the chickens with; some oi it is 
to feed the pigs with; some of it is to feed 
the horse and cow with, and some of it is to 
be ground iato Indian meal to make johnny- 
cake and brown bread with.” 

“Well done!” says Dick. “It seems to 
me that the corn is very useful then; for the 
chickens and the pigs, and the cow and the 
horse, and mother, and Tom, and Dick, and 
Lucy, all live upon it. Really I never thought 
of that before. Then people when the 
plant and plow, and hoe and pick, and hus 
the corn, are working all the while for the 
hens and hogs and cattle and people ?” 

“ Yes, to be surc,” said Tom; and what 
did you think all this labor was for before 
you found out it was useful in this way ?” 

“Why,” said the boy, “I thought—I 
thought—I don’t know what I thought; I 
guess I didn’t think at all—or, if I did, I 
thought it was all a kind of play. But I 
know better now; I see that when people 
at work, they are not playing, but they are 
doing something useful; and when mother 
sets me to work, I mean always to consider 
that she has agood and useful object in view, 
and that I must do it; not because it is play, 
but because it will do good.” 

“ Very well,” said Tom, “1 hope you will 
always do so.” By this time the husking 
was done and I came away. [Merry’s Museum. 





Mas. Partineton Inpicnant.—* The print- 
ing press is a great steam-engine,” said Mrs. 
Partington, “but I don’t believe Dr. Frank- 
lin ever invented it to commit outrages on a 
poor female woman like me. It makes me 
say everything, Mrs. Sled; and some of the 
things I know must have been said when I 
was out, for I can’tremember ’em,” said she, 
dropping three stiches in the excitement. 
“‘ They ought to think,” continued she, “ that 
them who make sport of the aged don’tnever 
live to grow up!’ 


a — 
Hooroak!—The following jubilant dis- 
patch recently passed over the wires be- 
tween Albany and a neighboring city : ‘‘ To 
Mr. ——, ——street, Albany. Dear Jem— 








I 
A SUFFOLK TALE. 
— fe : 

I oneg took notes of the legends of old 
country houses, and the best I can reniem- 
ber, lingers about an old Queen Anne man- 
sion in Suffolk. There are terraces paved 
with lozenges of black and white stones be- 
fore the house, and two bay trees, of great 
height and great age, keep guard before the 
flight of steps that lead by to the last; and 
there is always a dry rustle inthe evergreen 
leaves, whether the wind be up or not, that 
startles one like the rustle of brocaded silks, 
along a corridor. A strange old dial is 
over the door, with the date of one of Marl- 
borough’s battles upon it. Many an eye has 
been turned to it, to read the lesson that it 
still teaches; for it is an old schoolmaster 
that outlives many scholars, But the story, 
the story: In the beginning of George II.’s 
time, there lived here a country gentleman 
and his young wife. He was of the Squire 
Weston race, and neglected his wife for the 
covert side, the river’s bank, and the fox- 
hunter’s debauch. She fell in love with an 
officer, who was staying at the house ; his 
pity for her grew into love, and love became 
asin. Her husband, thrown from his horse, 
came in one day earlier than was expected, 
and found his wife with her lover. In his 
rage he struck her; and drawing his sword, 
advanced against the officer, but, bruised by 
his previous fall, fell, and was stabbed to the 
heart by his adversary. Packing up her 
jewels and some rouleauz of her husband’s, 
the guilty woman fled with the murderer, 
whose hands were still red with the blood of 
him she once had loved. She left her only 
child, a girl of exquisite beauty, then about 
eight years of age. The fugitive was not 
heard of for ten years. The daughter had 
grown up into womanhood and beauty, and 
was on the eve of marriage with a young 
farmer in the neighborhood, for the estate 
had fallen into decay during the minority, 
and he had become her equal in wealth, if 
not in birth. It was a November evening, 
starless, mnoonless, cheerless. If you looked 
out through the misty windows of the old 
hall into the woods, you could hear no sounds 
but the fog drops, drip, drip, dripping, patter- 
ing on dead leaves, or splashing in the rain- 
pools. A dense blue fog steamed up from 
the dark woods. By the old hall fire sat the 
maiden and her lover, when a muffled sound, 
as of wheels on turf, sounding at a distance, 
grew nearer and nearer, as if they were 
coming swiftly up the green-covered drive to 
the hall. They looked out, and saw a black 
coach, with black plumes upon its four cor- 
ners, approaching, the wheels were mufiled 
with black—the horses were black—the 
coachman wore a mask, as did the two 
men who swung behind; and before the 
windows were drawn curtains of black. My 
heart bleeds while I tell this sequel. It was 
the proud mother’s unnatural greeting of her 
daughter. On the door being opened, the 
masked men rushed in, seized the maiden, 
and carried her into the coach, and on the 
lover resisting, stabbed him, and left him in 
his blood. The doors were closed, and the 
coach drove off ere a rescue could be 
effected. No traces of the mother or daugh- 
ter could ever be found ; but there is reason 
to suppose that both died in a convent near 
Namur. The house fell into other hands, 
and but for the preservation of the. old pic- 
ture gallery, I should never have learned the 
tragical story. [New Monthly Mag. 








Tae Otpest Innasitant.—The Warrenton 
(Va.) Whig says: Easter, a negro woman, 
the property of Mrs. Eliza F. Carter, near 
Upperville, in Fauquier County, died on the 
ith July, having attained the age of 140 
years! This is one of the most remarkable 





Another boy. Hooroar!” 


cases of longevity on record. 
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LOUIS NAPOLEON’S LOVE OF HORSE FLESH. 

Tue Emperor’s splendid stud of horses ex- 
cited the admiration of the Prince’s’ suite, 
and is not. unworthy of notice in connection 
with the Emperor’s. well-direted efforts to 
improve the breed of horses in France. The 
cavalry horses of the French army are most- 
ly bred in Normandy, except the horses of 
the light cavalry, which come from Tarbes, 
near the Pyrenees, and which have a mix- 
ture of Arab blood. With many excellent 

ualities of endurance, the horses of the 

rench cavalry are capable of great improve- 
ment in point of blood and bone, and Napo- 
leon’s attention is unceasingly directed to 
this object. Large purchases of English 
horses are frequently made by his agents, 
and, seeing the prices which are given for 
good steeds, and the rivalry which exists 
between the buyers of the French and Ger- 
man Governments to secure the best animals, 
some astonishment is expressed that English 
farmers do not more generally avail them- 
selves of the facilities they possess for rear- 
ing first-rate horses for so certain and so 
good a market. Besides the haras of the 
Emperor, he has a stud and breeding estab- 
lishment at St. Cloud, at which colts of ex- 
traordinary value are reared from a mixture 
of English and Arab blood. 

The Imperial stables at Boulogne, which 
are in close proximity to the Hotel Brighton, 
the Emperor’s residence, are an extempore 
construction of wood, erected in fifteen days, 
but extremely convenient and well arranged, 
and covering nearly half an acre of ground. 
They contain thirty-six English saddle- 
horses for the use of the Emperor, his suite, 
and visitors ; thirty-six carriage horses for 
the Emperor’s caleches, char-a-bancs, and 
other vehicles, and thirty post-horses. The 
Emperor's chargers, reserved for his exclu- 
sive use at reviews and in the field, are six 
in number. They are all English, as are, 
indeed, the greater part of the carriage- 
horses, and as their former names are re- 
tained, and every stall has the horse’s name 
painted over the animal’s head, the English 
visitor might forget that he was in a foreign 
country, and imagine that he was walking 
through the stables of some English noble- 
man. The Emperor’s favorite steed is a 
dark chestnut horse, called Philips, after Mr. 
Philips, of Knightsbridge, of whom the Em- 
peror purchased him. He is a noble and 
spirited animal, and is usually ridden by the 
Emperor when he reviews the troops, where 
he distinguishes himself by his beautiful 
action and by his habit of bowing and pranc- 
ing when he approaches the colors of a 
regiment. (What an invaluable circus horse 
he would be!) As the Emperor at the same 
moment raises his hat, the horse and the 
rider appear to salute the colors together, to 
the great delight of the troops. Both the 
Emperor’s stud and establishment at St. 
Cloud, and that at Bologne, are urder the 
superintendance of the premier piqueur of 
his Majesty, Mr. Gamble, whose firongh 
knowledge of the points and treatment of the 
animals under his care is well known to the 
English sporting world. The general con- 
trol of the stud is confided by the Emperor to 
Colonel Fleury, Premier Ecuyer to His Ma- 
jesty. In the saddle-room are seen two gor- 
geous saddles and bridles, presented to the 
Emperor by the Sultan, the saddle-cloths of 
which are most richly embroidered with 
gold, all the mountings being of solid gold, 
and the bit of silver gilt. One of these sad- 
dles, &c., was used by the Emperor when 
riding out with the Prince Consort. Its 
value is estimated at 250,000 francs. An- 
other splendid saddle, with crimson velvet 
seat, was presented from Abd-el-Kader, with 
three Arab horses. The Imperial carriages 
and liveries are of dark green; the former 








are all manufactured in Paris. Few things 


grieved Louis Napoleon more than to be 
obliged, when President, to. break up his stud 
and dispose of his horses; but now that ex- 
alted position supplies him with the requisite 
sources, he loses no occasion of obtaining 
the best English horses that money can pro- 
cure. [English Paper. 





INTERESTING TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


A new and important method in the manu- 
facture of bricks has just been patented at 
Washington, which is destined to effect an 
important reduction in the cost of erecting 
buildings in which this material is used, and 
now-a-days there is no building where brick 
does not form a component part. By this 
new method, introduced by Baron de Palm, 
to whom the patent has been granted, houses 
can be built of sound, solid brick walls, at a 
price, we are informed, not exceeding that 
of an ordinary frail wooden tenement. This 
fact, then, considered in relation to the ex- 
traordinary high rates now paid, and occa- 
sioned in a great measure by the prices of 
building materials, is a consideration of no 
ordinary magnitude. When the kilns or 
furnaces are put in operation for the manu- 
facture of bricks under this process, it will 
doubtless attract the attention of practical 
men, and effect a great change in the cost of 
buildings of every description. 

The peculiarity in the making of bricks 
under this patent consists in the construction 
of the kiln. The arrangement is novel, con- 
sisting of partitions and sub-divisions in the 
kiln, where the baking is carried on, and by 
a series of registers the heat is conveyed 
from one compartment to another without 
any waste. There is little or no loss of un- 
baked, over-burnt, or vitrified bricks, and 
a surprising saving of fuel. The cost of 
fuel and of the waste of material and labor 
under the old system more than doubles, or 
probably more than quadruples, the cost of 
bricks when pronounced ready for market in 
the old kiln. The fuel question now en- 
grosses largely public attention, and vast 
quantities of pine, hickory, and other woods 
now consumed in the burning of bricks, will, 
under this patented mode, be economized to 
the extent of two-thirds of the present con- 
sumption. It therefore is a subject of inter- 
est and importance both as to public and 
private economy. 

Beside the making of bricks, the kilns can 
be used for the baking and hardening of all 
kinds of pottery ; that will cheapen in a large 
degree manufactures of that description. 
The patentee, we are told, has secured his 
patent rights in England, France, Belgium, 
Holland and Germany, besides the United 
States. Several eminent architects in Lon- 
don and Paris have testified to the importance 
and value of the patent, and several well 
known brick makers at Washington have 
given highly favorable certificates of the use- 
fulness of the new kiln. Among those who 
have examined the patent with the view to 
test its scientific results, is Professor Chas. 
T. Jackson, of Boston, who says: “Iam 
of opinion that this new kiln is a valuable 
improvement. adapted to the thorough and 
efficient baking of bricks and pottery. I am 
also of opinion that the kiln is admirably 
adapted for the baking of ornamental brick 
work, hollow bricks, and drain pipes, such 
as can not be baked in ordinary open kilns.” 


aine Farmer. 





Waar Raitroaps Do.—A Georgia contem- 
porary who has just paid a visit to Alabama, 
reports “ four hundred houses now in course 
of erection,” many of them of afine city like 
style. Ten years ‘ago Atlanta was in the 
woods ; it now contains a population not far 
from ten thousand. The assessment of 
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$737,558 uver the amount of real estate re- 
turned for 1853. The whole amount of tax- 
able property, real and personal, for the 
present year amounts to $2,800,000, being 
an increase of $775,000 over last year. Of 
the real estate in the city, that which is not 
taxable, being made up principally of church 
property and railroad lots and buildings, 
amounts to $115,000. 





Vermont—A Move. Stare.—Firstly, there 
is not a public, legalized tippling house 
in the State. Instead of licensing men to 
sell poison to their fellow men the sale of 
rum is made by law what it always is in fact, 
a crime. 

Secondly, there are neither cities nor sol- 
diers, nor a fort in the State, though the eiti- 
zens when called upon are the best soldiers 
in the world. Who has not heard of “ Molly 
Starks” men of the Revolution; or the 
‘*Green Mountain boys ” of later date ? 

There is nota theater, circus, opera-house, 
museum, or any other show shop in the 
State, and who ever heard of a Vermont 
mob? Without “fighting rum,” how could 
they have mobs? There is no record of a 
Vermont murder these ten years, and her 
penitentiary is a small one. 

There are no slaves in the State, nor any, 
except a few dough faces, who fellowship 
with slave owners. There are railroads, but 
no Wall streets or State streets, and no great 
railroad defaulters. 

There are no seaports, no arrivals of im- 
migrants, except a few scattering from Cana- 
da, and hence no monstrous corruptions at 
the ballot box. 

There are no Banks that do not pay what 
they promise, and no millions spent at the 
State Treasury to support an army of idle 
loafers. 

There is in Vermont a nation of hardy 
mountaineers; athletic men and handsome 
women ; a great community of honest, in- 
dustrious farmers, cultivating a fruitful soil, 
and enjoying the rewards of peaceful indus- 
try. : [N. Y¥. Tribune. 


EncLisH AND Georgian Women.—Cross- 
ing a substantial Russian bridge of wood, 
stretched over a mixture of half swamp and 
half stream, we reached a little Georgian 
village, where we were evidently looked 
upon as wonderful specimens of natural his- 
tory by the inhabitants. .The houses are 
composed of wattle-work or wood, and con- 
sists of three or four rooms on the ground 
floor, the principal room being lined with so- 
fas, upon which (when seen by us unawares) 
the 1esidents were reclining. I never saw 
so many women to a household as in this 
place—about half-a-dozen to each—and 
generally exceedingly pleasing and pretty in 
appearance, and graceful in their walk. At 
first sight of us they generally adhered to the 
Turkish custom, and, covering up their faces 
ran away to an inner room, or closed ‘the 
door while we passed by ; but soon curiosity 
prevailed, their doors opened a little, and 
then whole figures came gradually to view, 
until at length they came out in a body and 
unveiled, and boldly criticized the appéar- 
ance of the “ Ingleez;” they were attired in 
colored or pure white drapery, drawn in at 
the waist, and setting off their figures and 
fair complexions to advantage. The men 
wear a calpac and robe supplied with cart- 
ridges, like the Circassians, and are gen- 
erally fine, intelligent-looking fellows. 


To cet nip OF Bev Bues.—Wash the bed- 
stead and rope with hard brown soap, and put 
some soap in the holes with the rope, and the 











varmints will not like such quarters. 
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Tue harvest is now concluded, even in the 
most backward parts of the kingdom. ‘With 
the exception of that small proportion carried 
early in August, previous to the setting in of 
the fine weather, the whole has been secured 
in admirable order. We have lately heard that 
some of the Lincolnshire and Cambridge- 
shire farmers find, on threshing their wheat, 
that the yield is not so large as had been ex- 
pected would have proved the case. This, 
we think is not improbable as more mischief 
was done there by the heavy rains in July 
and August than in almost any other district. 
Large breadths were beaten down, and but 
for the splendid weather which succeeded, the 
injury would have been very extensive. Hot 
sunshine and drying breezes remedied the 
evil to a great extent ; but where the straw 
was broken, the ear, being deprived of nour- 
ishment, ripened prematurely, and the berry 
is, therefore, in many instances, meager and 
shriveled. Notwithstanding this disadvan- 
tage, we are inclined to think that the crop 
of wheat in the fens has given over an aver- 
age quantity; and in other parts of the 
country there is certainly a considerable 
excess. Taking the produce of the whole 
kingdom, we are disposed to estimate the 
yield at about one-fourth over an average. 
Whether, however, we are to have low 
prices during the next twelve months, may 
be questioned. One good crop is not suffi- 
cient to make good the exhaustion of stocks, 
in consequence of the deficiency in the har- 
vest of 1853; indeed, we. have heard it seri- 
ously argued, that the country is not in a 
much better position as regards stocks now, 
than it was at this period last year. This 
proposition we do not feel inclined to agree 
to, but it is certain that very little wheat re- 
mained in farmers’ hands at harvest time, and 
that it was necessary to commence the new 
almost as soon as it was secured. The 
quantity of old foreign wheat in the kingdom 
was small; for though the London ware- 
houses were well filled, there was compara- 
tively little at any of the outports. This 
being the position of affairs, we do not con- 
sider that the late rally in prices has been 
without cause ; but present rates are tempt- 
ing to the growers, and we should certainly 
not be surprised to see materially increased 
deliveries from the farmers. Many who 
were not inclined to sell at 50s. willfeel well 
satisfied to realize a portion of their wheat 
at 60s. per qr., or even somewhat less. 
Thus far, farmers have been too busily en- 
gaged in the fields to have much time for 
threshing; but, in the course of another 
week or two, sowing will have been accom- 
plished, and we shall then, in all probability, 
have good supplies. The wheat trade has 
maintained a firm tone, and at several of the 
leading provincial markets held since Mon- 
day, rather enhanced terms have been ob- 
tained. At the markets in the agricultural 
districts, the quantity brought forward has 
about kept pace with the demand, and the 
prices have undergone little alteration. Of 
spring corn the deliveries have been on a 
very scanty scale; and barley and oats have 
risen in value in the farmers’ markets as well 
as at the leading consuming towns. 

We have for some time past heard com- 
paratively little about the potato. That part. 
of the crop has been lost in consequence of 
disease, can not be questioned ; but they ap- 
pear to keep better this year when dug than 
in some former seasons, and the quality is 
certainly much superior to what it has been 
of late years. 

Within the last few days, a new subject 
of uneasiness has arisen; reports having 
reached us, in respect to turnips, of a very. 
unfavorable character. Whether this disor- 
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but in some districts the plant is blighted or 
diseased to. such an extent as to have given 
rise to the belief that the crop will prove a 
failure. Should this unfortunately be the 
case, all articles suitable for feeding would 


of course rise in value. 
{Mark Lane Express. 





WHAT CAN BE DONE IN A GARDEN. 
—~@—— 

A correspondent of the New-England Far- 
mer says: Thirty years ago I purchased an 
establishment consisting of a dwelling- 
house, barn, carriage and wood-house, cal- 
culating to make it a permanent residence. 
There was attached a little land for a garden, 
on which were just five apple trees, and in 
front of the house were three trees of the 
balm of Gilead; the trees were all about six 
inches in diameter at that time, but two of 
the apple trees were hollow, and I cut one of 
them down, after trying to make it do some- 
thing and finding I could not. 

Well, all the apple trees bore something 
for fruit, but so crabbed and sour they would 
make a pig squeal. At this time I was en- 
gaged as a trader, and had acountry store to 
look after, which occupied about all my time ; 
but, as time went on, and stage-coaches and 
railroad cars succeeded one another, I had 
more time ; forI can now travel as far in 
four hours as I could then in two entire days 
with my team. Well, for amusement, I 
grafted all the four apple trees gradually, or 
vear by year, cutting off the old branches and 
grafting the limbs with Roxbury russets, 
New-York russets, Baldwins, &c., &c., all 
the best kinds I could find. Now for results: 
I have had about ten barrels of good apples, 
annually, to put up for winter, for three or 
four years past, beside all we used in the 
family of five, and we have used them freely: 
all we wanted, till time to gather the winter 
apples. 

I have a yard in front of my house, about 
forty feet square, in front of which are two 
of the balm of Gilead trees before mentioned, 
which are now large trees, and have been left 
outside of the front fence : but inside of the 
fence I set out, about ten years ago, three 
pear trees, of the common summer pear, 
which now give us all the pears we want, 
for they have borne well for about four years. 
From the pear trees to the house, I filled 
the space with flower-beds, and have had 
many varieties, say twenty kinds, of roses, 
and nearly one hundred kinds of flowers; I 
have planted on the south side of my build-' 
ings, next to the passage to the barn, plums, 
peaches, and grapes. The peaches have: 
not succeeded well, nor the plums, so I cut: 
the plum trees off, and grafted them with the: 
green and purple gage, only three or four. 
years ago, and now I have plenty of the 
finest plums I ever saw, so that I have had 
to prop the small branches. My grapes be-: 
gan to bear last year ; I had about a bushel,. 
and I should think I might get double the 
quantity this year. I have set out some 
quince trees, but they do not bear yet. 

Beside the tree and grape vines, I have: 
annually raised about ten or fifteen bushels. 
of potatoes, six or seven bushels of beets: 
and carrots, some English turnips and ruta-; 
bagas, anda few cabbages and onions, as: 
many as our folks wanted to use. We have: 
also had beans, peas, and corn, what we’ 
wanted to use green, and I have annually had 
about three or four bushels of dry corn, say 
two bushels common yellow corn, one bush- 
el of pop-corn, and sweet corn enough to: 
plant myself and supply all my neighbors. | 
Also, I have annually raised cucumbers, wa- 

ter and muskmelons, summer and winter 

squashes, one or two hundred or one thou- 

sand pounds of pumpkins. All this has been 

raised on less than half an acre of ground, 





fer is general, we are not prepared to say ; 


including buildings and drive way, and I 


have had more vegetables for years in my 
family, than some men that. cultivate one 
hundred acres, and all on poor, gravelly 
New-Hampshire land, without any help but 
my girls in the flower department. And as 
Goldsmith says, ‘‘ We make every rood of 
ground support its man.” 





YOUR PAPER DID NOT COME, SIR. 


——_@—--. 

Tue uncertain arrival, or uncertain de- 
livery of papers at country post offices is 
often the ground of complaint against pub- 
lishers and editors. Many of the offices are 
poorly supplied with conveniences for taking 
care of papers, no matter with what certain- 
ty they arrive. , 

The papers are jumbied into a few little 
pigeon holes or piled upon a desk, box or 
barrel,to await the call of subscribers, in the 
midst of boots, hats, bridles, horse collars, 
and other coarse wares, which may be called 
for during the day by customers. Country 
post-masters, in most cases, being engaged 
in some mercantile business, many news- 
papers find their way into some obscure 
corner, where they are hid for a time from 
human eyes, as completely as if buried in a 
mountain cave. 

In comes the man for his paper, and, as it 
can not be found, of course it did not come. 
The indignant subscriber consequently 
abuses the rascally editor, and perhaps calls 
for pen, ink and paper, to write a letter of 
complaint about not sending his paper punc- 
tually, when, if the said paper were endowed 
with speech, it would cry out, “Here I am, 
squeezed to death behind this box, or under 
this barrel.” 

We have seen just such things at many 
country post offices, elsewhere, as well as 
in this country. These remarks have no 
reference to any particular office, but are 


meant for all where they wiil apply. 
(The _ Advance. 





Tue Wueat Crop in Ene.anp.—In a pri- 
vate letter just received from Joun B. Lawes, 
dated Rothamsted, Sept. 13, he says : ‘‘ We 
have just gathered in a splendid harvest, all 
over great Britain, and you may expect 
prices to rule very low in England next 
year. One acre, which I set apart to ascer- 
tain the produce of my farm, yielded 53 
bushels, and I think my whole wheat crop 
will average from 45 to 48 bushels per acre. 
The experimental crops have not been 
threshed, but they are very fine, and I think 
the produce in Broadback* will be higher 
than it has ever been before.” 

{Rural New-Yorker. 


* Broadback is the name ofthe experimental wheat field . 
The fields in eer are all designated by name, and if 
we mistake not Broadback is destined to hold a place in 
agricultural history. A crop of wheat is taken from it 
overt, year, the different plots being dressed with various 
fertilizing substances of known composition. The crop 
just harvested, and which Mr. Lawes thinks will be thie 
best it has yet produced, is the eleventh.—Eps. 











A Fine Orcuarp.—Moore’s New- Yorker 
gives an account of the orchards of Austin 
Penney, Clarkson, Monroe Co., N. Y., who 
has for several years past devoted himself to 
the collection and planting of fine fruit, and 
more particularly of peaches, for the best 
varieties of which he has ransacked the 
whole United States. The editor of the 
New-Yorker states that he has 28 acres oc- 
cupied with fruit-trees, of which there are 
3,000 peach trees, and 2,700 dwarf pears. 
Most of them have been set out about three 

ears. They are stated to be exceedingly 
thrifty and healthy, many of this year’s shoots 
being four to five feet long. The land was 
subsoiled before planting, and heavily ma- 
nured with 2 compost of yafd manure and 
muck. The soil is kept mellow by. cultiva- 
tion, but no annual crop is admitted, except 





an occasional crop of beans, in the peach 









































































































. Where ?” he asked quite amused at the 
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orchard. No wonder these orchards should 
be so widely celebrated for their thriftiness, 
with such treatment as this. 





SINGULAR CASE OF INSTINCT IN A HORSE. 


saa 

We do not remember ever to have heard 
ofa more remarkable exhibition of equine 
intelligence, than was communicated to us a 
few days since by Mr. Allen of this place. 
The circumstances, as they were narrated to 
us, are as follows: 

Mr. Allen had, for a considerable time, a 
span of sprightly little horses, that he had 
never separated. Inthe stable, in the field, 
andin harness, they have always been to- 
gether. This has caused a strong attach- 
ment to grow up betweenthem. A few days 
ago he went out with them to Lake Minne- 
tooka, ona fishing excursion. Taking them 
out of the carriage, he led them to the lake 
and tied them, several rods apart, on a strip 
of grass that grew upon the shore, and left 
them to feed. Returning to the shantee, he 
threw himself upon the floor, to await the 
return of the party who had repaired to the 
lake to fish. Not much time had elapsed 
before the sound of approaching horses’ feet 
attracted his attention, and a moment after 
one of his horses appeared at the door. The 
animal put his head in, and giving one neigh, 
returned at aslow gallop, yet under evident 
excitement, to the spot where but a few mo- 
ments before he and his companion had been 
seemingly safely fastened. Surprised to 
find his horse loose, and struck with his 
singular conduct, Mr. Allen immediately fol- 
lowed, and found the other lying in the water 
entangled in the rope, and struggling to keep 
his head from being submerged. While Mr. 
Allen proceeded to disengage the unfortu- 
nate horse, his noble benefactor stood by, 
manifesting the utmost solicitude and sym- 
pathy, and when his mate was extricated 
from his situation, and again upon his feet 
upon terra firma, the generous creature ex- 
hibited the most unquestionable signs of 
satisfaction and joy. That this intelligent 
animal should have noticed the unfortunate 
situation of his mate—that he should know 
where to apply for rescue, and in his efforts 
should sunder a three-fourths of an inch 
rope, and finally that he should exhibit so 
high an appreciation of the event, are curi- 
ous circumstances to us, and commend 
themselves to the thoughtful consideration 
of those who would limit the power of rea- 


soning to the “ genus homo.” 
{St. Anthony’s Express. 





A Brave Girt.—The Martha’s Vineyard 
Gazette tells the following: We learn that 
an impudent fellow of a beggar went into a 
house at Holme’s Hole, a few evenings since 
where there was but one person—a young 
lady—and expressed a desire to stop over 
night. The young lady informed him that 
he could not stop there, when he deliberately 
seated himself, and informed her that he 
would, and should stay there all night. The 
young woman then went to a bureau in the 
room, and took therefrom a pistol, put a cap 
upon the same, and deliberately aimed it at 
the fellow’s head, ordering him to decamp at 
once, or suffer the consequences. The beg- 
gar took to his feet, and made tracks at 
once. .As he passed out, the lady snapped 
the pistol at him; but as it was not loaded, 
the fellow got off with a whole skin. 





Kzen.—A country schoolmaster, happen- 
ing to be reading of the curious skin of an 
elephant—* Did you ever sée an “élephant’s 
skin?” he asked. “TI have!” shouted a lit- 
tle “six-year-old,” at the foot of the class. 





Maxine Tatx.—A farmer’s daughter in 
this State was visited by a rustic youngster, 
who finding it difficult to keep up the conver- 
sation, asked the girl, after an embarrassing 
silence had prevailed for some time, “ if she 
knew of anybody that wanted to buy a shirt? 

“No, I don’t” she replied : “ have youone 
to sell ?” 

“ Oh, no,” said he, “ f only asked to make 


talk.” 
atlarkets, 
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Remarks.—Flour of the Common brands 
is the same as per our last. Choice brands, 
are 25 to 50 cts. higher. Corn, no change. 
Nothing else worth noting, except in Wool, 
which is firmer. Cotton is } of a ct. per lb. 
better. Rice isa triflelower. Sugar the same, 
Tobacco no change. 

The weather has been very fine for all fall 
operations. 








paste Se Bde 
PRODUCE MARKET. 
eae 
Saturpay, October 21, 1854. 

The prices given in our reports from week to week, are the 
average wholesale prices obtained by producers, and not those 
at which produce is sold from the market. The variations in 
prices refer chiefly to the quality of the articles. 


Tue Market to-day holds about the same as last week, 
bating a slight depression in the lighter kinds of vegetables. 
Good potatoes vary but little, though inferior kinds have a 
slight upward tendency. The market is plentifully sup- 
plied with cabbage. 

Of fruits there is a good supply. Apples are not quite 
as high as last week. Grapes are mostly out of season. 
Cranberries, no change. 

Butter has advanced a little—about Ic. P tb, and eggs 
lc. P doz. 

VEGETABLES.—Potatoes, Mercers, $3@$3 50 P bbl.; 
White, $2 50@$2 75; Sweet, Philadelphia, $2 75@@3 25; 
Virginia, $2 50@$3 ; Turnips, White, $1@$1 25 ; Russia, 
$175@2 25; Beets, $2 75@$3 P hundred bunches ; Car- 
rots, same; Parsnips, $3 50@$4; Cabbages, $3@$5 P 
hundred; Pumpkins, $5@$8 P hundred ; Celery, $1 25 
P dozen. 

Fruits.—Apples, $2 P bbl.; Cranberries, $6@$7 Pp 
bbl. 

Butter, State 22c.@24c. P tb.; Western, 18c.@19c.; 
Eggs, 20c.@2le. P doz.; Cheese, 10c.@1lc. P hh. 


a oo 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 


Monpay, Oct. 23, 1854. 


WE find to-day a further dullness in the Market, quite 
equal to that of last week. The weather and season is 
most favorable, but the immense quantities of Pork and 
butchered meats brought in from the country, very sensi- 
bly influence the sales. 

The supply of Cattle, as will be seen, is large, and in- 
cludes all sizes and qualities, without, however, any im- 
provement in the last report. 

By far the best cattle, for a few weeks past, have come 
from Chester County, Pa. They are usually of good size, 
and well fattened, and quite creditable to the State. Such 
animals sell much more readily than others. There isa 
large lot of “ stuff” on hand to-day, much of which will 
be, and all of which ought to be, left over, indefinitely. 





Best quality is selling at .............. 9c@10c. P ib. 
Were a rer ee Se ireans T}@9%. do 
Inforior.do: 80697 6 oe 6}@Tic. do. 


Among others we notice 104 half-fed beeves from Illi- 
nois, owned by E. Ferran, of Ohio, and fed by Stewart & 
Ford. They were fair Western cattie, and sold from 8ic. 
@9c, P lb. weight about 650 lbs. 

We notice, also, 51 half-fed cattle from Chester County, 
Pa., belonging to Samuel Ulery. These were sold by W. 
H. Gurney, from 9c.@9jc., good fair-quality, and -estima- 
ted to weigh about 700 lbs. i 

Also, 131 grass-fed steers, from the same county, owned 
by Killough and Harlan. These were of fair quality, 
and sold for about 9c. per lb. Weight estimated at near 





boy’s earnestness. “‘ On the elephant,” said 
he, with a most provoking grin. 





Also, 41 Durham cattle, from Fayette Co., Ky. These 
were owned by Castleman and Humphreys, were of. fair 
quality, and selling at 9@9jc. 

H. Underwood had 74 good beeves, trom Chester Co , 
Pa., which were selling for 9c.@10c. Weight estimated 
at 750 Ibs. 

We noticed two droves, of 75 each, owned by Joseph 
Williams, of Chester Co., Pa., and sold by Culver, Hurd 
& Co., for 9c.@10c. Estimated to weigh from 650 to 
700 lbs. 

Also, 119 from the same place, owned by Samuel Ulery ; 
good cattle, and selling from 9c.@10c. 

The following are about the highest and lowest prices : 


DORIOG. 96 605 ci RR Tic.@10c. 
Cows.and. Calves.........c:s0-..sedeints $18@$55. 
| re 4c.@6c. 
BOGOR... ict eok iss. pp earn meee $2@$5 50. 
TOMAS, «05.5. ciccc 0 i se ctgeoempenes $1 50@$5 
ME cs eek ccaces otc ns  caeeeneaaed 4ic 


Mr. Chamberlain reports beeves, 7c.@9}c. ; cows and 
calves, $25@$50; veals,5c @7c. ; sheep, $2@$6; lambs 
$1 75@$4. 

Mr. Browning reports beeves, 7ic.@9ic.; cows and 
calves, $25@$50; veals, 5c.@6ie.; sheep and lambs, 
see sales below, 

Mr. O’Brien reports beeves, 7}c.@9}c. ; cows and calves 
$25@$40. 

Washington Yards, Forty-fourth-street. 
A.M. ALLERTON, Proprietor. 
RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. IN MARKET TO-Day. 


pe 3138 3005 
dine IPRA Fir ag 15 —— 
CO is ass a eee or se 0: 247 es 
Sheep and lambs,.......: 1947 a 
) a oe aes 88 —-- 


New-York State furnished,. by cars, 692; on foot, 90 ; 
Ohio, 425; Kentucky, 215; Illinois, 279; Pennsylvania, 
794; Virginia and Indiana, 220. 

RECEIVED DURING THE WEEK. 
CHAMBERLIN’s. Brownine’s. O’BRIEN’s. 


Robinson-st. Sixth-st. Sixth-st. 
Beeves,............. 463 589 287 
Cows and calves,... 116 40 46 
Sheep and lambs... .&642 8341 28 
WR os SA aS BEER 108 59 — 


Mr. Samuel McGraw, Sheep Broker at Browning’s, re- 
} orts sales of 1299 sheep and lambs, sold during the past 
week for $4551, in the following lots and prices: 

SHEEP.—390 for $1413 99; 89 for $364 75; 55 for $259 ; 
219 for $627 63; 96 for $380. Lamss.—89 for $310 75 ; 53 
for $254 25. Snerr anp Lamps.—197 for $507 ; 111 for 
$433 63. 

Mr. James McCarty, 388 Bowery, sheep broker at 
Browning’s, reports sales of 1559 sheep and lambs, for 
$4649 57, as follows: 109 for $346; 39, poor lambs left 
over, for $52; 101, lambs and sheep, for $305 ; 99 sheep 
and lambs, $340 ; 109 for $289 50; 198 for $610 50; 122 
for $390 30 ; 94 for $282 63 ; 72 for $209 25 ; 45 for $101 75 ; 
109 for $230 75 ; 112 for $372 87 ; 68 for $267 34; 110 for 
$393 56 ; 116 for $235 68 ; 50 for $187 50; 6 for $35. Mr. 
M. says he has had a very common run of stock the past 
week, and the market will be dull for another week. 





LL 
PRICES CURRENT. 
Produce, Groceries, Provisions, §¢., ¢¢ 
Ashes— 
Pot, ist sort, 1653... ..... 0005 P 100 bh. — —@ 7 — 
Pearl, Ist sort, 1852............. ees 6 3@— — 
American Yellow.......... ......6.000 — 82@— 30. 
Bristles— 
American, Gray and White...... ....... — Wa@— 45 
Live Ae peer ® chaldron— — @I11 50 
y ~ aie 








00 Ibs. 


= Upland. Florida. Mobile. N. O. & Texas. 
Ordinary...... vi 7% it 8 
Middling Fair. 10! 103 103 in 
— aslo RMS Dae it 
Cotton Bagging— 
Gunny Cloth.........-.....0005: P yard.— 123@— 13 
erican Kentucky..........+.0+ssse00- _ _ 
SIE Gon icecet cd ics von bokicnuat. coten —-—-@—— 
Coffee— 
RS nn ce one FY eee co tee P b.— 12 @— 13; 
Dg oc ce he aston areete acbbaneste =— 4 @— M4} 
Mes sss oo <. < SovlesdRon eee tae — 9@—11 
5 ER STR AI Ss es Be — 10 @— Il 
Ore (cash)...... — $ @— 10 
Naka: 
GOT Coca s Veticedicess se cevues ed P— 8§@-—9 





Flour and Meal— , 
Suse! srenginioeeie ; a at. andl 
State, favorite brands.................. 8— @8 2% 
Minoan a indians a, | straight do....... 8 25'@ 8 31h 

C! ani ay Sh ee 

CCR Rata casks co ss ae 8 50 @— — 
Ohio, oman anne CS ae 8 12}@ 8 37% 
Ohio, fancy brands............ aie ai 8 31¢@ 8 50 
Chio, Indiana, and Michigan, extra do... 8 — @ 8 50 
Genesee, fancy brands.................. 8 50 € 8 75 
Genesee, extra brands................... 9 25 @10 2 
Canada, (in bond,)new.................. 7@2@7%75 
RR i Siac gh \p a0 sine c- vaccines 8 564@ 8 68? 
—_ NE SRL Peipeic! nin dd astisew e's ce 8 56¢@ 8 683 


Baltimore 
Rye Flour 
Corn Meal, y 
Corn Meal, Brandywine 
Corn Meal, Brandywine........ 


Grain— 








Wheat, White Genesee......... ® bush. 2 23 @ 2 25 
Wheat, do. Canada, (in bond, .......... 1 60 @ 1 70 
‘Southern, White................. 195 @ 3 05 
Wheat, Ohio, White..................... 180 @ 1 90 
Wheat, Michigan, White................ 175 @18 
Wheat, Western and Mixed............. 150 @ 1 55 
eS eer eee 119 @— — 
Corn, Round Yellow.................... —— @— 8% 
Corn, Round White..................... — — @— 85 
Corn, Southern White —— @— — 
Corn, Southern Yellow ...— £3 @— 85 
Corn, Southern Mixed —— @— — 
Corn, Western Mixed.................. — 8 @— — 
Corn, Western Yellow........... ...... —— @— — 
ss iu ae wan dake oi tnedeed 114 @— — 
Oats, River and Canal................... — 45 @— 47 
I ss occu corectschossncet — 47 @— 49 
nik «sak Cabs snctoukeece @— 54 
Peas, Black-Eyed.............. ® bush. 2 75 @— — 
Rockland, Common ..............:. P bbl —89 @ 
Lumber—_ é 
Timber, White Pine........... ® cubic ft.— 18 @— 24 
SS aes — 25 @— 30 
Timber, Grand. Island, W. 0............. — 35 @— 38 
fimber, Geo. Yel. Pine,.......(by cargo)— 18 @— 22 
YARD SELLING PRICES 
Timber, Ozk Scantling.......... P M. ft. 30 — @40 — 
Timber, or Beams, Eastern...... ....... 17 50 @197 
Plank, Geo. Pine, Worked .............. —— @40 — 
Piank, Geo. Pine, Unworked .... ....... 20 — @2%5 — 


Plank and Boards, N. R. Clear.......... 27 50 @42 50 
Plank and Boards, N. R. 2d qual........25— @32 — 
Boards, North River, Box ............... 16 — @18 — 


Boards, Albany Pine.............. P pee.— 14 @— 20 
Boards, City Worked .................... — 22 @— 23 
Boa ds, do. narrow, clear ceiling......... —— @—2% 
Piank, do. narrow, clear flooring......... —2 @— — 
Dinwk; Aieny Pine:. 2... 2... 2... — 24 @— 30 
Plank, City Worked ................. .. — 2% @— 29 
Plank, Albany Spruce................... —17 @—2%4 
S Plank, Spruce, City Worked............. — 22 @— 24 
Shingles, Pine, sawed........... P bunch. 225 @ 275 
Shingles, Pine, split and shaved......:... 27. 3— 
Shingles Cedar, 3 ft. Ist qual....... P M.24 — @28 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 3 ft. 2d quality.......... 22 — @25 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. Ist quality.......... 19 — @21 — 
Shingles, Cedar, 2 ft. 2d quality.......... 17 — @18 — 
Shingles, Company, 3 ft......... rehaskoke — @—— 
Bhingies, Cypress, 2 ft................... 15 — @16 — 
Shingles, Cypress.3 ft................ ... 20 — @22 — 
Staves, White Oak, Pipe....... et py? 72— @—— 
Staves, White Oak Hhd.................. 9 — @—— 
Steves, White Oak Bbl.................. 60 — @—— 
Staves, Red Oak Hhd.................... 35 — @— — 
leading, White Oak. .................... 70—- @—— 
oe ee P gall.— 22 @— 26 
a reali a el sy — 23 @— 29 
Cuba BMuscovado. . ...esis.cves......... — 22 @— 26 
pe EE SS eee ere — 23 @— 26 
COREE... <i Sea cteid vt dbnsdicae coos ——@—2 
Naval Stores— 
Turpentine, Soft, North County P 280 lb.— — @ 4 62} 
Turpentine, Wilmington................. —— @450 
is tek ahh cgamns- on a0iss P bbl. 375 @ 450 
PROe, City........... a ore —— @ 275 
Resin, Common, (delivered)............. 80 @ 2— 
ON aa P 280 ib. 212}@ 450 
Spirits Turpentine ................ ® gall.— 52 @— 54 
Oil Cake— 
Thin Oblong, City.................P tun.30 — @40 — 
Thick, Round, Country.................. —— @—— 
Plaster Paris— 
Bine NovaScotia....... .......... PB tun.3 2 @—— 
White Nova Scotia. .................., 3 — @ 3 123 


Beef, Mess, Country, ........ ...P bbl. 11 — @12 — 





Oe ey 7 eee ee 14 — @14 % 
2. 9 caus ops sax choveh — @— — 
Prime, Country, ..... avin onan » -—— @ — 
SS rrr: per —_——AM-—— 
Beef, Prime Mess................. P tce.23 — @25 — 
RE aa AT Se Se P bbl.13 184@14 25 
eS Oe. eee 1l 3 @— — 
Se 14 — @14 2% 
Pork, Prime Mess.....................- 13 — @14 25 
Lard, Ohio, prime, in barrels....... P b— 10j3@— — 
Hams, Ree atin sun's Saedccgess's — 8@—i7 
Sueemers, Pickled ..................... — 5i@— 6 
Beef Hams, in Pickle............. P bbl.— — @— — 
6 ObCCS DOCS Sed esd 6eccee siete 27 
iter, Orange County......... SS tend — 2 @— 2% 
Cheese, fairto prime.................... — 8@— 10} 
Bice— ; 
Ordinary to fair..... eee 1000 462 W475 
Good to prime ....... me te eo --. 5373@ 5 6% 
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Salt— 
IE 55 0005s. -¢50hr d= 20.65 P bush.— — @— 52 
SR ee ee ey Pee —— @—— 
Liverpool, Ground.. ............. #P sack. 120 @ 112} 
BME TIRED o> oi gestae 0 dnja nig bach’ sno 145 @ 1 60 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s........./...... 162 @ 1 67 
SES Asc 3). Vac cees Ac thes fy P b.— —~ @— — 
New-Orleans.......... ..... eee sy — 44@— 6% 
CM MOOWOED < 00.055 icemen 40 so ocese — 445@— 5 
SMD coos octane % dpesapedeaes — 5@— 6t 
Havana, White Yo. Werte — t@— 8 
Havana, Brown and Yellow....... - 5@— 7 
Manilla ..... Re ies ick ats Ss hig Mineo aon -- 51@— 5t 
a rere i — 61@— 7 
IN Sig 5 ls dis snk won epiieigrele ia nes — 5@— 5t 
Tallow— 
PONOORR, PTIMO ..<... 2.0225. 0 bows P th.— 1li@— 123 
Tobacco— 
NR ee 
Kentucky 
Maryland 
St. Domingo 
Ns a is oS he ebs a cenmed erase sais od $ 
Ee rs ace nt cis. c nde au ne. sh 
Havana, Fillers and Wrappers....... ..— 25 @ 1 — 
Florida a Le epee nee — 15 @— 60 
Connecticut, Seed Leaf,................. — 6@—15 
Pennsylvania, Seed Leef............. .. —-— @— — 
American, Saxony Fleece........... P b.— 38 @— 42 
American, Full Blood Merino............ — 36 @— 37 
American, } and 2 Merino... ...... ...... — 30 @— 33 
American, Native and ¢ Merino.......... — 25 @— 28 
Superfine, Pulled, Country........... ....— 30 @— 32 
Ba. 1, Peilnd, OOM. 062 .ce ncn ce pcswcad — 26 @— 28 








Advertisements. 
RADDADPAMISIfvsrwy—rwrwW@J 
TERMS—(invariably cash before insertion) : 

Ten cents per line for each insertion. 

Advertisements standing one month one-fourth less. 

Advertisements standing three months one-third less. 

Ten words make a line. 

No advertisement counted at less than ten lines. 


wa NTED.—A situation, by a married 


man, as akg «etd or Foremanon a farm. His wife would 
undertake the dairy if required. Thoroughly understands farm- 
ing in all its branches. Has been accustomed to the breeding of 
first rate stock from his youth. Has been in this country about 
seven months. Best of reference given from his late employor— 
one of the first agriculturists in the United States. Apply at 


this office. 

] ORNAMENTAL TREES FOR 
9 $100—Suitable for Belts, Masses, Shrubberies 

Woods, &c., in the best and hardiest varieties, strong and well 

grown—delivered in Boston and New-York. Price list on appli- 

cation. . M. WA’ A 





NI LOI I 











Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


” 
MPROVED ESSEX PIGS.—The sub- 
scribers are now ready to engage pigs from Fall litters, got 
by their superior Boars, LORD STON and UNCLE TOM. 
Prices—$25 per pair ; $15 a single pig. f 2 : 

Also, the reserved lot of five, from a Spring litter, which won 
the first prize at the New-York State Show this year; consist- 
ing of three boars and two sows. Price—$20each. __ 

n all cases the money must be forwarded before shipment of 
the pigs; which will be well boxed, and sent Ve express or oth- 
erwise, as desired. W. P. & C. 8S. WAINWRIGHT, 

59-62 Rhinebeck, Duchess Co., N. Y. 


ULES FOR SALE.—The_ subscriber 
keeps constantly on hand 400 to 500 MULES, of all sizes. 
Among these are some of the choicest animals in the United 
States; 16 hands and over in — and well proportioned. 
Mules are almost the only wor! _< animals used in portions of 
the Southern States, the West India Islands, and Spanish posses- 
sions, where severe work and hard usage are allotted them, and 
under which horses would soon die. An equal advantage would 
follow their introduction among farmers and others, in the 
northern States. They are not only much hardier than horses, 
but they will draw more in proportion to their weight ; will en- 
dure a great deal more ; live twice as long, and eat less; and the 
only dressing or currying they need, is a soft place to roll on. 
They are gentle, tractable, and easily managed ; and nobody who 
has ever tried them will eyer give them up for horses or oxen. 
Call on, or address by letter, JAMES BUCKALEW, 


; Jamesburg, New-Jersey. 

Refer to Amos Chamberlain, Bull’s Head, 24th-st., N.Y. © (59 
Vy ACHUSETT GARDEN AND NOUR- 
SERIES, New-Bedford, Mass., ANTHONY & McA- 
FEE, Proprietors, successors to Henry H. Crapo, would invite 

the attention of the public to their extensive stock of 

Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Flowering Shrubs, Rose 
Bushes, &c., Evergreens, Balsam Firs, American 
and Chinese Arbor Vite, Cedrus Deodara, 
Crypeomeeria Juponica, Norway re: 
ew Trees, Tree Box, &c., &c. 
An extensive assortment of 
Apple, Pear, Plum, 
‘herry, Peach, 
and Apricot 
Trees. 

The stock of Pear Trees is very large, both on Pear and Portu- 


gal Q 


mince Stocks, embracing every t ing worthy of cultiva- 
tion. All our Pear Trees are 


propagated and grown by our- 
selves, und 
WARRANTED TRUE TO NAME. 
The soil, climate, &c., of this locality being so favorable to 
the Pear, our Trees are unrivaled for HEALTH, vigor of growth, 











&e., &e. 
They are al) free from that destructive malady, 
THE PEAR BLIGHT, 


which has never existed in this locality. 
Prices low, and a liberal discount to the trade. 
New-Bedford, 17-68 


RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES 

Garden, Green so "ursery and Orehard with all the Fecent 

Carriage paid to New-York. Sonseleuesh r ‘Other 

Eaokumriencinte ns aie ee 
WATSON, 


. M. 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 
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QUPREME COURT.—In the matter of the 
taking of lands for a new Reservoir, between Eighty-sixth 
and Ninety-sixth-streets, and the Fifth and Seventh-avenues in 
the City of New-York. 

To all owners, mortgagees, lessees, occupants, and other per- 
sons, in any matter, by judgment, decree or otherwise, entitled 
unto, or interested in the lands or premises above mentioned, or 


an, ereof, ‘ 

Notice is hereby given that you are required to appear before 
the Commissioners of Appraisalin the above entitled proceeding, 
at the office, No. Broadway, the third story front room, at 10 
o’clock, A.M., on any day (Sundays excepted) on or prior to the 
2ist day of October next, aud to prod he evid to your 
title or interest therein. In detault thereof, and in case the per- 
son entitled or interested as aforesaid shall not be ascertained by 
or be known to the said Commissioners, or be fully known, the 
same will be reported to the Supreme Court as belonging to un- 
known owners. | 

It being the desire to consummate this great. improvement, and 
to present the report at the earliest day consistent with proper 
examination, and due regard to rights and interests affected, it 
is earnestly requested that all parties note and comply with the 





preceding notice, as no other or further notice will be issued. 
Dated New-York, September 1, 1854. 
EDWARD C. WEST, 
ABRAHAM TURN URE, s Commissioners. 
DANIEL DODGE. 


ROBERT J. DILLON, Counsel to the Corporation. 

N.B.—All papers pound in the City of New-York are re- 
quested to publish the ——- notice until the 2ist day of Oc- 
tober next, once in each week, and to send their bills, with affi- 
davits of publication, to the office of the Counsel to the Corpor- 
ation, to be paid on the final taxation of the proceedings. 57 





TATE OF NEW-YORK—Secretary’s Of- 

fice, Albany, August 10, 1854.—To the Sheriff of the County 
of New-York—Sir: Notice is hereby given that at the GEN- 
ERAL ELECTION to be held in this S.ate on the TUESDAY 
succveding the first Monday of Novembe: next, the following 
OFFICERS are TO BE ELECTED, to wit: 

A Governor, in the place of Horatio Seymour ; 

A Lieutenant-Governor, in the place of Sanford E, Church ; 

A Canal Commissioner, in the place of Heury Fitzhugh; and 

An Inspector of State Prisons, in the place of Henry Storms; 

All of whose terms of office will expire on the last day of De- 
cember next. : . 

A roy in the Thirty-fourth Congress of the United 
States, for the Third Congressional District, composed of the 
Ist, lid, IIId, Vth and VIIIth Wards in the City of New- 
York; for the Fourth Distric:, composed of the 1Vth, VIth, 
Xth and X1Vth Wards of the-City of New-York; for the Fifth 
District, composed of the VIIth and XIIIth Wards in New- 
York, and the City of Williamsburg in Kings County ; for the 
Sixth District, composed of the XIlth XVth and XVI th Wards 
inthe New-York; for the Seventh District, composed of the 
IXth, XVIth and XXth Wards in New-York, and forthe Eighth 
District, composed of the XiIth, XVIIIth and XIXth Wards in 
New-York. 

County Officers also to be selected for said County : 

Sixteen Members of Assembly ; 

A Surrogate, in the place of Alexander W. Bradford ; 

A Recorder, in the place of Francis R. Tillou; 

A City Judge, inthe place of Velcome R. Beebe ; 

A Mayor, in the place of Jacob A. Westervelt ; 

Register, in the place of Garret Dyckman ; 

Commissioner of Streets and Lamps, in the place of George 
G. Glazier, who was appointed to fill u vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Henry Arcularius; ss 

A Police Justice for the Second District, in the place of Dan- 
iel W. Clark, who was appointed to fill a vacancy caused by the 
death of John McGrath ; : 

Two Governors of the Alms House, in place of Gustavus 
A. Conover and William Pmckney, appointed to fill vacan- 





>> 


cies; 

A District Attorney, in the place of Lorenzo B. Shepard, who 
3 ae to fill a vacancy caused by the death of Nathaniel 

. Blunt. 

A Civil Justice and a Police Justice for the Seventh Ju- 
— District, composed of the XIIth, XIXth, and XXIId 


ards: 
A Police Justice for the Eighth Judicial District, composed of 
the XVIith and XXth Wards. Yours respectfully, 
E. W. LEAVENWORTH, Secretary of State. 


SHERIFF’s OFFICE, New-York, Aug. 14, 1854. 
The above is published pursuant to the notice of the Secretary 
of State and the requirements of the statute in such case made 
and provided. ; : N ORSER, 
Sheriff of the City and County of New-York. 
Allthe public newspapers in the County will publish the 
above once in each week until the Election, and then hand in 
their bills for advertising the same, so that they may be laid be- 
fore the Roard of Supervisors and passed for payment. See Re- 
vised Statutes, volume 1, chapter 6, title 3, article 3, part 1, page 
[53-60] JOHN ORSER, Sheriff. 





ERUVIAN GUANO.—First quality of 
Fresh Peruvian Guano, just received in store. 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 





ILLARD FELT, No. 191 Pearl-street, 

(near Maiden-lane,) Manufacturer of Blank Books, and 
Importer and Dealer in PAPER and STATIONERY of every 
description. Particular attention paid to orders. 26-77 


ACHINE WORKS.—M. & J. H. BUCK 
& CO.’S Machine Works, Lebanon, N. H., Manufacturers 
of agreat variety of wood working Machinery, of the most ap- 
proved style, simple construction, and effective and firm opera- 
tion, to be 1ound in the country; connpr isos. complete sets for 
making Railroad cars, doors, sash and lind, ship-building, bed- 
steads, cabinet, and carpenter work, &c. &c. Also, some ma- 
chines of peculiar merit, such as for single and double Tenoning, 
capable of making from one to four tenons at the same operation 
of any width, size, or length, on large or small timber, with rel- 
ishing cylinder attached. Also, an improved timber Planing 

Machine. with the addition of a side-cutter, with which the ti 
and edge of timber or plank is planed. whether square or bevel, 
at the same operation, and in the same time occupied in plane- 
ing but one side on all other machines. They also manwacture 
circular, single, and gang Saw Mills, Flouring and Corn Mills, 
hand and power Hoisting Machines for storehouses, Shafting, 

Hangers, Pullies, and Mill Gearing of all patterns. 
ARTIN BUCK, 
J.H.B 
B.A. CUSHMAN, 


M. DUNCAN, 
AGENTs—R. L. Allen, 189 and 191 Water-st.; S. B. Schenck. 
68 Greenwich-st.; Andrews & Jessup, 67 Pine-st.; Lawrence 
Machine Shop, 51 Broad-st., New-York, and Lawrence, Mass. ; 
Leonard & ilson, 60 Beaver-st., and Wm. F. Sumner, Crystal 











ERTILIZERS.—Bone Dust, Guano, 
Pondrette Plaster, and Super Phosphate, all warranted of 
the best quality. R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


AWTON BLACKBERRY.—Genuine 
of Fin ar re, Wea ee 
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- Agricultural Amplements. 


PAL LIIOIONM 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. The 
Fone paitbecaiber offers for sale the following valuable Imple- 
AN MILLS—Cr various kinds, for Rice 


as well as Wheat, Rye, &c. 


(GRAIN DRILLS—A machine which eve- 


ry large grain planter should possess. They are of the best 
patterns, embracing several varieties and sizes, and al] the most 
valuable improvements. 


QUT MACHINES, Pilkington’s, the most 


approved for general use. 


AY AND COTTON PRESSES—Bul- 
lock’s Progressive Power-presses, and several other pat- 
terns, combining improvements which make them by far the 
best in use. 
RAIN MILLS, Corn and Cob Crushers, 
avery large assortment and of the best and latest im- 
proved kinds. 
RAIN MILLS, STEEL and CAST [RON 
Mills, at $6 to $25, and Burr-Stone at $50 to $250, for Horse 
or Steam Power. 


ILE MACHINES—For making Draining 


Tiles of all descriptions and sizes. 


WATER RAMS, SUCTION, FORCE and 
Endless-chain Puinpe: Leather, Gutta Percha, India 
Rubber Hose, Lead Pipe, &c. 
ALIFORNIA IMPLEMENTS OF ALL}; 
be A mga made expressly for the California and Oregon 
RAINING TILES OF ALL FORMS and 


sizes. 


HRESHERS AND FANNING-MILLS 


combined, of three sizes and prices, requiring from two to 
eight horses to drive them, with corresponding horse powers. 
These are the latest improved patterns in the United States. 


OUTHERN PLOWS—Nos. 104, 114, 124, 
7 14, 15, 18, 1834, 19, 19%, 20, A1, A2, Nos. 50, 60, and all other 
sizes. 
LOWS-—A large variety of patterns, 
among which are the most approved Sod, Stubble, Side-hill, 
Double-mold, Sub-soil, Lock Coulter, Se)f- Sharpener, "Be. 


ARTS AND WAGGONS—With iron and 


wood axles, on hand or made to order, in the best and most 
serviceable manner. 


AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTERS 


of all sizes and great variety of patterns. 


ORN SHELLERS—For Hand or Horse 


Power. 


ARMERS AND MERCHANTS WILL 
find at my W ae Raya Implelement or Machine re- 
quired ona PLANTA’ RM, or GARDEN. I would 
call attention to a few 7 i aaaes offered for sale: 
VEGETABLE CUTTERS and ,V BGETABLE BOILERS, 
for ene and boiling food for stock 
Sey and rae ROOT-PULLERs, POST- 


wa 





HOLE pe URS, OX OKES, OX, LOG and TRACE 
aah Hoes, Pic Shovels, 
Spades, og Harrows, 
Jultivators, Road-Scrapers, oo 
Seed and Grain Drills, Garden 
Sausage Cutters and Stuffers, Garden and q' Field Rellers, Mow- 
ing and Reaping Machines, Churns, Cheese Presses, Portable 


Blacksmith orges, Bark Mills, Corn and Cob Crushers, Weath- 
=— Lightaing Rods, Horticultural and Carpenters’ Tool 
ests 


Clover Hullers, Saw Machines, coe. Gins, 
Shingle Machines, Scules, ear. 
Apple Parers, Rakes, Wire Cloth, 


Belting for Machinery, ke. 


ay and Manure Forks, 
R. L. ALLEN, 539 and 191 Water-st. 








(Gq RASS SEEDS.— Timothy, Red Top, 


Kentucky Blne, Orchard, Foul Meadow, Ray, Sweet- 


Spaneer: Vernal, Tall Fescue, Muskit or Texas, Tal "Oat and 
purr 

Red cad White Clover. 

Lucerne 

Saintfoin. 


Alyske Clover. 
Sweet-scented Clover. 
Crimson or Scarlet Clover. 


nl o 
IELD SEEDS.—A full assortment of the 
best Field Seeds, pure and perfectly fresh, including 
Winter and Spring Wheat of all the best varieties, 
Winter Rye. 
Barley. 
Buckw heat. 
Oats, of several choice kinds. 
Corn, of great variety. 
Spring and Winter Fetches. 
PEAS, BEETS, CARROTS, PARSNIPs, and all other useful Seeds 
for the farmer and planter. 


ARGEN SEEDS.—A large and complete 

assortment of the different kinds in use at the North and 
South—all fresh and pure, and imported and home grown ex- 
pressly for my establishment. 


ISCELLANEOUS SEEDS.— Osage, Or- 


ange, Locust, Buckthorn, Tobacco, Common and Italian 
Wille, Broom Corn, Cotton, Flax, Canary, Hemp, Rape and 
ice 


RUIT TREES.—Choice sorts, including 


owl Apple, Pear, Quince, Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, 


RNAMENTAL TREES AND SHRUB- 
BERY.—Orders received for all the nftive Forest Trees 
Shrubs and for such foreign kinds as have become acclimated 
R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 


Coy 





OULTRY.—D. FOWLER, No. 14 Ful- 

ton Market, New-York, dealer in Rave and Dressed Poul- 

try of allkinds; for Shipping, &c. Also all the various kinds 

of Feney Puultty, Pigeons, Go, C.; Bad ay : 1ddo we on 
ersons hav: 0 dispose 

to give Mr. F.a call peters sel selling elsewhere, ee 900 
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Agricultaral Books. 


OOKS FOR THE FARMERS. 
ALL SENT FREE OF POSTAGE. 
Furnished by R. L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 
I. == Cow, Dairy Husbandry, and Cattle Breeding. Price 


25.¢ 
11 _ + Lady her own Flower Gardener. Price 25 cents. 
II. The American Kitchen Gardener. Price 25 Saute. 
IV. The ‘American foes Culturer. Price 25 cen’ 
Prize Essa: ag ca enuven. By & S. L. Dana. Price 6 cents. 
Vi. Skinner's Elements of Agriculture. Price 25 
ea Vil. MF fad yee of the Farm, with Directions for Extirpation. 
ice 25 
VIII. Horeee—their Varieties, Breeding, Management, &c. 
“ ice 25 cents. 
X. The Hive and Honey Bee—their Diseases and Remedies. 
Price 25 cents. 
The Hog—its Diseases and Management. Price 25 cents. 
xi. The American Bird Fancier—Breeding, Raising, &c., &c. 
Price 25 cents. 
I. Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry. Price 25cents. 
ae Chemistry made Easy for the Use of ‘armers. Price 


xiv “The American Feeley Yard. The cheapest and best 
ey ae Price 
The American jeld Book of Manures. 
the a known, with directions for use. 
Price $1 25. 
XVI. Buist’s Kitchen Gardener. Price 75 cents. 
XVII. Stockhart’s Chemical Field Lectures. Price $1. 
XVIII. Wilson on the cuitivation of Flax. Price 25 cents. 
B pe of Price $1 25. 
; ce 
ale Phelps’s Bee Keeper’s Chart. Tilastrated. Price 25 


° OKI. Johnston’s Lectures on Practical®Agriculture. Paper, 
wee 25 cents. 
XXIII. Johnson’s dpricnleural Chemistry. Price $1 25. 
Pa ale ‘Price $l. Elements of Agricultural Chemistry and 
eolog rice 
eee: Randattt s sheep Husbandry. Price $1 25. 
XXVI. Miner’s American Bee-Keeper’s Manual. Price $1. 
XXVII. Dadd’s American Cattle Doctor. Complete. Price $1. 
> bmg ig fl Fessenden’s Complete Farmer and Gardener. 1 vol. 
rice 
XXIX. Allen’s Treatise on the Culture of the Grape. 


XXX. Youatt on the Breeds and Management of Sheep. Price 
75 cents 
XXXI. Youatt on the Hog. —. Price 60 cents. 
7 ame Youatt and Mextin % on Cattle. By Stevens. 


1 25. 
XXXIII. The peg wet own Book. Edited by Youatt, Skin- 
ner and Randall. 
XXXIV. Stephens’s ‘Book of the Farm; or Farmer’s Guide. 
Edited by Skinner. Price $4. 





Embracing all 
By Browne. 





Price 


Price 























xx) # len’s American Farm Book. Price $1. 
XXXVI. The American Florists’ Guide. Price 75 cents. 
XxX) ti, The Cottage and Farm Bee-Keeper. Price 50cents. 
. . Hoare on the Culture of the Grape. Price 50 
cents. 
ae” Country Dwellings; or the American Architect. 
ric 


XL. Lindley’s Guide to the Orchard. Price $1 25. 
XLI. Gunn’s Domestic Medicine. A book for every married 
man and woman. Price 
XLII. Nash’s Progressive Farmer. A book for every boy in 
the Soeeenty Price 50 cents. 
III. Allen’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. 


. Saxton’s Rural Hand-books. 2vols. Price $2 50. 
XLV. Beattie’s Southern Agriculture. Price $1. 
XLVI. Smith’s Landscape Gardening. Containing Hints on 

arranging Parks, a Grounds, &c. Edited by Lewis F. 

Allen. Price $1 25. 


Price 75 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
XLVII. The ents Land Measurer ; or Pocket Compan- 
ion. Price 50c 
ae VIII. Buist’ ~ “American Flower Garden Directory. Price 
XLIX. The American Fruit Grower’s Guide in Orchard and 
ney Being the most complete book on the subject ever 
ve ished 
L. Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping Explained. Price $1. 


IRECTIONS FOR THE USE OF GU- 
ANO.—A full and minute description ofthe different crops 
and soils to which Peruvian Guano is adapted, with full direc- 
tions for its application, a mes = ggg of 96 pages, and can be sent 





through the mail. Price = cents 
R.'L. ALLEN, 189 and 191 Water-st. 
pemnaseraranesnmasemsen 











HINESE PIGS—From pure bred Stock 


direct from China—very fine of their kind 
B. & C. 8. NES, 
54-tf Elizabethtown, New-Jersey. 
RUIT TREES FOR SALE.—I have now 


ready for sale one of the most complete selections of Fruit 





Trees ever offered in this part of the country, and as thrifty and 
handsome Trees as can be found in the United States. Pe aaa 
es, 


Pears, Peaches, Plums, Grapes, Pa ee*, Stiawbe 
Subscribers to this paper will find in it the coming year full 
directiwns for spanaging Fruit Trees in the best manner, with a 
complete list of the best varieties. WM. DAY, 
Morristown, N. J 


PEACH TREES.—The subscriber offers 





for sale, from their Nurseries at Rumson’s N ay 
buy, N. J., Peach Trees of the choicest varieties. ers for 
the same by mail to be directed to them at Red Bank, Mon- 


mouth County, N.J. [53-69] ASHER HANCE & SON. 
ANCY FOWLS.—Shanghai Fowls—di- 
rect importations—and Golden Pheasants, for sale by 

52-58 WM. DAY, Morristown, N. J. 


Or! SALE, AT THE SOUTH NOR- 

NURSERY, 2 fine stock of the New-Rochelle (or 
Lawton) LEN Plants, a 
fruited Warsony at $3 per rm deyl 
aa A be: 








per dozen; also the White- 
also the per o eis 


GEO. SEY 
tty (the gel 
SUPERIOR SEED WHEAT.—A LARGE 


assortment of the best varieties of im; Seed Wheat; 
among which are the Red Mediterranean, White Mediterranean, 


Soule’s and Blue stem. Por! be b 
sem: 2. L. ALLEN, 169 and 191 Water-st. 








ANCY. FOWLS FOR SALE.—A variety | 5 
fps jure bred Fowls, Ens nt —- and Game Fow!s, Se- 
bright, lack African, Ant wy en ee Bantams. 


54-tf 


8. HAINES, 
town, New-Jersey. 









We hav. 80 valvable to every man who 
anne. a ais tliat no one open willingly be without it. It is 


entitled, 

E MODERN HORSE DOCTO 
and is from the pen of that celebrated agik Veterinary Sar 
geon, Dr. GEO. H. DADD, well known for many years in this 
country, as one of the most successful scientific and 
writers and lecturers in this branch of Medicat and &§ 
science. The which he now offers to the public 
pealt of many years’ study and practical experience which 


Fromthe numerous and strong commendations, of distinguished 
men and the newspaper press, we select the following : 
Extract from a letter from Ham, Hon. Jobe 3 H. Clifford, Ex-Governor 
0! 


—— > Sa p, May 1, 1854. 
Dr. Dapp—Dear Sir: I hope your new work noblest 
creature that man has ever been Dermitied t ‘6 hold in subjeetion 
—the Horse—will meet with that success which all your efforts 

in this direction so well deserve. 
Your obedient we 


H. CLirrorp. 
From Hon. Marshall P. Wilder. 
Boston, May 13, 14 
Dr. DappD—My Dear Sir: 1 am greatly obliged to oP the 
valuable treatise, the results of your own investigations, which 
you have recently issued, hoping that it may meet with the 
patronage of a discriminating community. 

I remain yours with great regard, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


ical 
the 
few 





The “‘ Modern Horse Doctor,” r=. G. H. Dadd, is a manual 
of genuine science, and ought to owned and studied on the 
score of humanity, as well as interest, by won mun who owns a 
horse. [Boston Congregationalist. 
Dr. Dadd has had great experience in the cure of sick horses, 
and explains the secret of his success in this volume. 
{New York Tribune. 
The author of this work is well known asa peel skillful vete- 
rinary surgeon. His book is based on the soundest Common 
sense, and as a hand-book for practicul use, we know of nothing 
to compare with it. (Yankee Blade. 
we anew 1 9 be 3 wel. -y are satisfied oat he Somaanes 
most im: n cations for pre’ such a 4 
sip Siete Peer Neer England PRAY. 


w-Eng) 

Messrs. Jewett & Co. have just published a very valuable work 
by Mr. Dadd, a well-known veterinary surgeon, on the causes, 
nature and treatment of disease, and lameness in horses. 

(Farmer’s Cabinet. 
This is one of the most valuable treatises on the subject ever 
ublished ; and no owner of that noblest of the a the 
orse, should be without it. Especially should it be in the 
hands of every hotel and livery-stable keeper. To many a man 
would it be worth hundreds of dollars eve! 


mocrat, 
By far the most learned and copious work on - horse and his 
diseases we have ever seen. (N. ¥. Evangelist. 
One of the greatest and most commendable qualities of this 
work is, it is practical and plam to the comprehension of 
farmers and others for whom it is mainly ——- The course 
of treatment favors — a more sanative and rational eys- 
tem of medication than that recommended in any previously ex- 
isting works on farriery. No farmer or owner of a horse should 
be without this book. Stable-keepers, stage-proprie and 
hackmen we believe would derive profit by having at least one 
copy hung up in their stables for use and reference their 
stable men. [Daily News, Philadelphia. 
There is more common sense in this book than any of the kind 
we have ever seen, and farmers and owners of horses would find 
it a matter of economy to possess themselves of it. It will be of 
more service than the counsel of a score of 01 734 my Cour 
‘ourier. 


We deem this decidedly the best and ae — work on 
the “Cause, Nature, and treatment of Disease in 
Horses,” ever published. (Nantucket — 

What we have read of this book induces us to ry epee 
very sensible and valuable work; and we learn that much 
more competent to judge of its *value, have given it their un- 
qualified approval. (Eve. Traveller, Boston. 

This book supplies a got yg which Skinner’s ad- 
mirable treatise on the horse ~e not fill. Every man may be 
his own veterinary surgeon, and with 2. greater safety tothis 
noble animal, than by trusting him to the treatment of the em- 
pirical itinerants who infest the country. It is — illustrated, 
and should be purchased by every man who owns 

(Eve. Mirror, *New. York. 
This is a book that should be forthwith put into the hands of 
oft who oun or eat bel are for os dray or gig, for the 
r ‘or hard service or 
f yo cutis book, whi Soe i Cou Contin te a or 

A clearly-written which should be in the hands o 
every man who ho has a horse whose ills his affection or his purse 
make it worth while tocure. {Bangor Mercury. 
It is a valuable book to those who have ber te of horses. 


Herald. 
This is a scientific, thorough and complete treatise upon the 
anne to which one of the noblest of animals is subject, and 
the remedies which they severally require. oer 
He is not worthy to have a horse in his care who not use 
such a work to qualify himself for his duties to this animal. 
(Commonw: — 


ished by JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Bost 
ee JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINTON, 
Cleve dant, 2 Ohio. 
For sale by all Booksellers. 





HORSE POWERS THRESHERS AND 


SEPARATORS.—The Endless Chain or Railway Powers 
of our own Manufacture, both single and d double-pearel, for one 
and two horses, which has never been equaled for lightness in 
yomning. strength, durability, and economy. They are univer- 
sallyapproved ‘wherever they have been tried. 

2. The us Power, for one to four horses, These a 
t and wholly ofi yo Poo adapted to all kinds of — 
ddy’s Circular W ~ - irom tage Cog Wheels, for one 
et six horses. A new ani erect e power. 

4. Trimble’s Iron-sweep rower, for one to four horses. 


cot 





$.—Im ers U the best principles, 
eylagpeanms I nero rapidity, wi out breaking the grain. 
One-Horse, Undershot....----- +s+++-++s 
Two-Horse, - 6 CUS oes <-eipreerdlie 30 to $35 
Lk meng overshot ee aes rn” 
Tw orse, GO. nse ewe cerneey ence 33 to $38 
Separator, ‘ahich § tly ‘facilitates cleaning the 
in and preparing it for the eps ag -$ Tto $e 
the above-num = nteed the in the 
United States. ALLE 89 ind 191 st. 





REES AND PLANTS. —PARSONS & 


CO., Flushing, near New-York, offer for Seis aonel 

treet for the Or e Cnn by of many rare ae Rreit 

an Trees, 

§ hrebe, Gru Roses, for the Avenue, iapipes 

Ca ~ an bo obtai ned at No. 60 Cedur-st., or will be sent 

by “to all Shows applicants inclosing a a@ postage 
stamp. 93-71 
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NN  ——————————————————_— 
Special Notices to Subscribers, Correspondents, &c. 


SuBSCRIPTIONS can begin with any number, but it is prefera- 
ble to begin with the 15th of March or the 15th of September, as 
a half yearly volume of 416 pages, with a complete index, begins 
on each of those dates. 

Those wishing their papers changed from one office to another, 
should give the name, County, and State, of their old and new 
Post-office. 

When money is paid at the office, a receipt caneasily be given, 
but when Subscribers remit by mail this is less convenient, 
and they may consider the arrival of the paper as an acknowl- 
edgment of the receipt of their fands, unless otherwise in- 
formed by letter. Any person particularly desiring a written 
receipt ean state the fact when remitting funds, and it will be 
sent in the first number of the paper forwarded after the money 
is received. 

Clubs may add to their number at the same rate per copy as 
was paid by the original members. 

The paper is stopped when the time for whichit 1s paid expires. 
A notice or bill is usually sent in the last number. 

In sending money it is advisable to make a note of the name, 
number, letter and date of the bills sent, and then inclose them 
in presence of the Postmaster. Give the Post-office, and the 
County and State. Write these very plainly. 

———<> 
Econonomical Arrangement to Furnish other Peri- 
odicals- 

Arrangements have been made with several Publishers to fur- 
nish their periodicals in copnection with the Amerzcan Agricultu- 
rist at reduced prices. Read the following: 

The American Agriculturist will be furnished 

with Harper’s Magazine, one-year for. -- $4 00. 
“ Putam’s “ “ er 400 
Knickerbocker 
Eclectic “ 


“ Littel’s Living Age 
National Magazine “ 
Dickens’s Household Words “ sa 

Address ALLEN & CO., 
189 Water-st., New-York. 


“ 
“ 
“ 





PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENT! 
— 
THIRTEENTH VOLUME OF 


THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 


THE LEADING WEEKLY AGRICULTURAL PAPER OF THE COUNTRY. 


The American Agriculturist, 


A weekly Periodical of 16 large quarto pages, making an annual volume of 882 pages of 
nearly double the size of those in the first ten volumes of the Agriculturist. 

N. B.—The work is divided into two semi-annual volumes of 416 pages, each volume having 
complete index. 

It is beautifully printed with type cast expressly for it, and on the best of clear white paper, with 
wide margin, 80 that the numbers can be easily stitched or bound together. 

A copious Index is weekly added, which will be fully amplified at the end of each half yearly 
volume for the bound work. 


COMPREHENSIVE IN ITS CHARACTER. 

Each volume will contain all matter worth recording, which transpires either at home or abroad, 
and which can serve to instruct or interest the Farmer, the Planter, the Fruit-Grower, the Gar- 
dener, and the Stock-Breeder ; thus making it the most complete and useful Agricultural Publica- 
tion of the day. 

CORRECT AND VALUABLE MARKET REPORTS. 

The Markets will be carefully reported, giving the actwal transactions which take place from week 
to week, in Grain, Provisions, Cattle, &c., thus keeping our readers constantly and reliably advised as 
to their interests. During the past year the knowledge obtained from these Market Reports alone, 
has saved our readers thousands of dollars, by informing them of the best time to sell or purchase. 


SUCH A PAPER IS DEMANDDE BY THE FARMING COMMUNITY. 

The Publishers confidently believe that the Agriculturists of this country are becoming too much 
awake to the demands of their own calling, to be longer satisfied with the slow monthly issues of a 
paper professedly devoted to their interests, or to trust alone to the irresponsible extracts in a “ Far- 
mer’s column,” so popular just now in papers chieflydevoted to business, politics, or literature ; 
and they look for the united support of all the intelligent Farmers of this country in their continued 
effort to furnish a weekly paper of high and reliable character, which shall be progressive, and at the 
same time cautious and conservative in all its teachings. 


ESSENTIALLY AN AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 

The Agriculturist will not depart from its legitimate sphere to catch popular favor by lumbering 
up its pages with the silly, fictitious literature, and light, miscellaneous matter of the day ; it has a 
higher aim ; and a small part only of its space will be devoted to matters not immediately pertain- 
ing to the great business of Agriculture. The household as well as the out-door work of the farm 
will receive a due share of attention. The humbugs and nostrums afloat in the community will be 
tried by reliable scientific rules, and their worthlessness exposed. It is the aim of the publishers 
to keep this paper under the guidance of those who will make it a standard work, which shall com- 
municate to its readers only that which is safe and reliable. 

AN INDEPENDENT JOURNAL. 

The American Agriculturist stands upon its own merits; and the truthfulness, zeal and ability 
which it brings to the support of the interests of the farmer. It is untrammeled by any collateral 
business connections whatever ; nor is it the organ of any clique, or the puffing machine of any man 
or thing. Thoroughly independent in all points, its ample pages are studiously given alone to the 
support and improvement of the great Agricultural class. 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


The American Agriculturist is under the joint Editorial supervision of Mr. A. B. ALLEN—its 
principal editor for the first ten years—and Mr. Orance Jupp, A. M., a thoroughly practical farmer 
and agricultural chemist. 

They will be assisted by Mr. Lew1s F. Auten, an eminent practical farmer, stock breeder, and 
fruit grower; Rev. Ws. Curt, and Mr. R. G. Parver, both widely known as pleasing and instructive 
writers on gardening and other departments of practical Agriculture, and, in addition to these, a 
number of other eminent Agricultural and Horticultural writers. 


THE CHEAPEST PAPER IN THE COUNTRY OF ITS CHARACTER. 


The American Agriculturist is supplied to regular subscribers at a cost of less than FoUR CENTs a 
nuumber, of sixteen large pages; and to large clubs tor less than Two AND A HALF CENTS. Each 
number will contain suggestions for the treatment of soils, manures, crops, stock, &c., which will 
often be worth to the reader more than the cost of the paper for a year. . 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Specimen copies will be forwarded gratis to any one sending their name and Post-office address 
to the publishers. 9 
TERMS, &c.—The paper will be promptly issued on Wednesday of each week, and mailed to 
To single Subscribers......... Ee cia nia.a oe (ne Ole Bip week $2 00 a YEAR, ” = 


“ Clubs of3 do. Pie ey ofr eM Shia SUCRE HLT. i 
“ 8 00 


“ & 5 do. 
hd “s 10 do. - C20 CO 24 Pe ete bd - - Saas 


y ROTI ‘i cks occbdce dle. sbi 5 S- 


The money always to accompany the names for which the paper is ordered. 
The Postmaster, or other peason sending a club of ten, will be entitled to one extra copy gratis . 
The Postmaster, or.other person sending a club of twenty or more, will be presented with an 
extra copy, and also a copy of the National Magazine, Scientific American, Weekly Tribune, or 
Weekly Times, or any other paper or periodical in this City, the cost not exceeding two dollars 


per annum. make 
Subscriptions may be forwarded by mail at the risk of the Publishers, if inclosed and mailed in 


the presence of the Postmaster:~~ i : 
=> Communications for the paper should be addressed to the Editors ; Subscriptions, Advertise- 
ments, and all matters relating to the business department, should be addressed to the Publishers, 


ALLEN & CO., No. 189 Water-st., New-York. 


| subscribers on the following liberal terms : 


wR, SRG ee op 























